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Pampered Canadian arrives in London, Eng. 


Pampered ? So would you be. TCA’s formula is luxuriously simple. Aa < 

Take a large airliner — the latest type of long-range 

Super-G Constellation, to be specific. Furnish with every comfort. Most frequent service to Europe — 

Provide fine food and wines to the gourmet’s taste. London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, 
. . . oe Brussels, Dusseldorf or Zurich. 

Fly swiftly to London overnight, every night. This is calculated 

to get you to London in a very good humour — and does. 

Say “TCA DE LUXE’ next time you make reservations 


and you'll see what we mean. 
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Eugene 


Forsey 


Eugene Forsey, educational director 
of the Canadian Congress of Labor 
and a widely known student of con- 
temporary affairs, sees two crises in 
our educational system: a financial 
one and a moral or intellectual one. 
Dr. Forsey, who took a prominent 
part in the recent Canadian Confer- 
ence on Education, writes in. his 
article on Page 10 that many Cana- 
dian students are being fed “mental 
baby food.” 


Hugh 


Garner 





Hugh Garner, novelist, short-story 
writer and television playwright, has 
examined the efforts of “professional 
patriots” to whip up nationalist senti- 
ment in Canada and decides, in his 
article on Page 8, that the effort so 
far has been a failure and, he adds, 
“deserves to be”. “Patriotism,” he 
says, “can’t be pushed down our 
throats like Pablum.” 


Robert 


Jamieson 


Some of the bluest bloods in interna- 
tional finance are involved in Premier 
Smallwood’s plan for the development 
of Newfoundland’s natural resources. 
Brinco (British Newfoundland Cor- 
poration) formed by the Rothchilds, 
has spent about $7 million in New- 
foundland and Labrador since its 
agreement with Smallwood was rati- 
fied five years ago. In an article on 
Page 7 Robert Jamieson, Montreal 
Gazette financial writer, says it is a 
deal Mr. Smallwood “was darned 
lucky to get.” 
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Female Form 


Neither the adjective “sweet” nor the ad- 
jective “old-fashioned” can truthfully be 
applied to a woman who permits a pho- 
tographer to take such a pose as that of 
Joyce Sullivan appearing on the cover of 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Why it should be necessary for a 
magazine of your stature to join the ranks 
of the tabloids and the paper-backed 
books in the over-exposure of the female 
form (despite the editorial on “Over- 
Exposure” in the same issue) is beyond 
the comprehension of adult mature minds. 

It raises the question: what type of 
audience does this magazine strive for? 
Certainly the policy cannot be aimed at 
enlightening an already well-informed 
public on the measurements and construc- 
tion of the female form. Women make up 
more than half of the world’s total popu- 
lation, and most of them I believe come 
complete with all the necessary appur- 
tenances 


LACHINE (MRS.) M. MACDUFF 


Editor’s Note: SATURDAY NIGHT — like its 
mature adult readers — is neither puri- 
tanical, exhibitionistic nor cold blooded; 
finds Miss Sullivan — like sex — sweet 


and old-fashioned. 


Full Up? 


Re your communication from the editor 
of The Sault Daily Star, !ve been won- 
dering what the inn-keeper in the parable 
should have done about that man who 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Obviously the guest sponsored by the 
good Samaritan was a bad risk, “without 
luggage and improperly dressed”. He 
couldn’t, in the words of your correspon- 
dent, be expected to “blend well with the 
other guests or add to the pleasure of 
the holidays”. Under the circumstances, 
wouldn't the inn-keeper have been justi- 
fied in telling the Good Samaritan that 
he was sorry but he was full up? 


WINDSOR JAMES O'NEILL 


Hist ory Lesson 


Congratulations on your editorial, “The 
Big Whitewash”. 

\ recent television program, The Nur- 
emberg Trials included shots of the toys, 
gold fillings and human hair thriftily sal- 
vaged from Jewish victims before they 
were consigned to the Nazi ovens. If 
these records do nothing else they may 


Letters 





help to remind us that the only thing 
the human race has to fear is the human 
race itself. 


TORONTO MALACHI GORDON 


Deep Breath 


“For my money the best evidence is still 
that of a police sergeant of thirty years’ 
experience who has examined thousands 
of drunks in his time,” Magistrate C. A. 
Thoburn is quoted as saying in “Can a 
Machine Prove You Drunk?” 

Personally, I'd rather have a_ breatha- 
lyzer breathing down my throat than a 
police sergeant breathing down my neck. 
The sergeant is bound to have an angle. 
The Breathalyzer just doesn’t give a damn. 


REGINA OLE BRANSEN 


Market Index 


Your financial editor would do well to 
study the relationship between skirt lengths 
and the stock market. He will discover 
that skirts go down with a falling market 
and contract with an expanding one. 

Thus skirt lengths were never so high 
as during the middle twenties. They took 
a drop with the stock-market break when 
everything, including the stock brokers, 
was plunging downward. Since then they 
have wobbled, with cyclical inclinations to 
dip. Investors had better take warning 
from 1929 and not hold out too long 
against a rising hemline. 


MONTREAL JOSEPHINE DENIS 


France and Algeria 


I wish to take strong exception to your 
short, and consequently irresponsible, edi- 
torial on the Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef  inci- 
GERE so: 

No nation in the world has been so 
selflessly benevolent to its colonies as 
France has. She has practically ruined her- 
self providing social benefits to the near- 
barbarians in her empire. Among these 
are family allowances, health services, ed- 
ucation, low rent housing etc. . 

Concerning your self-righteous accusa- 
tion of brutality, I want to point out a few 
facts you may have forgotten. The most 
important is the completely unrealistic and 
dangerous advocation of independence for 
Algeria, simply because Algeria has no re- 
sponsible class of possible leaders. The 
heads of the liberation mo@vements—there 
are two, at war with each other! — are all 
young hot-heads, the oldest being in their 
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young thirties. To hand government of 
Algeria over to them would be equivalent 
to handing it to the communists on a sil- 
ver platter, and don’t they know it. 

To prevent this catastrophic situation, 
France is trying to hold on to this land 
of illiterates and barbarians in order to 
have the time to form a group of respon- 
sible leaders, something that is not done 
overnight. But groups of bandits led by 
young political hot-heads are looting and 
murdering (mostly their own people it 
might be added) under cover of a fight for 
independence. Only our mistaken self- 
righteousness inherited from that master 
of international political blunder, F. D. 
Roosevelt, prevents us from seeing this 
all too obvious truth... 

Finally, and most important of all, we 
must begin to understand France and ap- 
preciate her more for all she has done 
for us because she is rapidly becoming 
sick of our continuous abuse of her and 
might decide to strike out on her own, 
(e.g. get out of NATO) something she is 
more than able to do. It might be super- 
fluous to mention that NATO would dis- 
integrate and the dream of European 
union will fade into oblivion... 

OTTAWA J. MICHEL CARON 


Japanese Trade 


Your March first article on Japanese 
trade is invaluable as a clear and simple 
example of the narrow and selfish think- 
ing so typical of most advocates of pro- 
tectionist policies. 

To agitate for reduced imports from a 
country to which we regularly sell about 
twice as much as we buy (from your own 
figures) is obviously wrong. If we must 
cut down on these imports we must first 
reduce our exports to Japan, with the 
inevitable results of depriving Canadian 
exporters of a market, depriving Cana- 
dian consumers of cheap goods, and, worst 
of all, isolating ourselves from a civi- 
lized and industrious neighbour. 


NORANDA R. W. SPENCE 


... It seems a little short-sighted to con- 
demn a nation such as Japan, who, if they 
are to survive, must export manufactured 
products for something that is vital to 
their very existence (our surplus wheat). 
Geographically and technically, Japan’s 
most potential market would be the Asian 
countries who are undergoing a great 
political and material change. Japan, 
with her advanced technical knowledge 
and manufacturing facilities could, I 
imagine, quite easily start up trade with 
these countries for products that could 
be more dangerous than T shirts. 
Personally I think it should be the 
Japanese that should be complaining, not 
the Canadians .. . 
EDMONTON J. R. YOUNG 








Who will look 
alter Erika... 
where will she go? 


This is Erika aged 4. She lives with 
her aged, broken grandmother. 

They have known only loneliness and 
despair. Her parents, driven from 
their native Estonia, met ina forced 
labor camp in Germany. Here Erika 
was born. Broken in health and spirit, 
her parents died in anguish for the 
safety of their beloved child. With 
little more hope than at the beginning, 
and in spite of utter misery, Erika 

and her grandmother fled into the 
Western Zone, driven by a fierce 
longing for home and roots. Home has 
been a DP barracks, cold, bare and 
damp. To them all is lost. There is no 
chance to emigrate. How long can 

her sick grandmother look after 
Erika ...where will she go? 


You, alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming 
a Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photograph of “your” 
child upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your” child is told that 
you are his or her Foster Parent. All correspondence is through our office, and 
is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an 
individual, receives food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according 


to his or her needs. 


The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief 
organization, helping children in Greece, France, Belgium, Italy, Western 
Germany, Viet Nam, and Korea. International headquarters is in New York. 
Financial statements are filed with the Montreal Department of Social Welfare 
and the Toronto Board of Trade. Full information is available to any competent 
authority. Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some 


child love you? 


All contributions deductible for Income Tax purposes. 


Faster Parents’ Plan, in. 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
SPONSORS AND 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Honorable and Mrs. 


Hugh John Flemming, N.B. 


Honorable and Mrs. 


George Hees, Toronto, Ont. 


Dr. R. P. Baird, 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter D. Curry, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. L. B. Cutler, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Rev. Dr. E. R. Fairweather, 
M.A., Toronto, Ont. 
Anna Freud 
J. Q. Maunsell, Q.C., 
Montreal, Que. 
Kiwanis Club, 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Dr. & Mrs. John M. Olds, 
Twillingate, Nfld. 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC., DEPT. SN-3-2958 


P.O. Box 65, Station ‘’B’’, Montreal, Que., Canada 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. | 
If possible, sex .... ° Sait recat ae eae 
1 will pay $15. a month for one year ($180.00). Payments will | 
be made quarterly ( ), yearly ( ), monthly (_ ). | 
| enclose herewith my first payment $ : 
B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by 
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Ottawa Letter 


by John A 


. Stevenson 


Votes vs. Principles 


AN END OF A POLITICAL campaign in 
wintry weather, which has become weari- 
some to a multitude of voters is now in 
sight and it has not brought much credit 
to some of the chief performers on the 
political stage. Most of our politicians 
have thrown the discussion of political and 
economic principles out of the window and 
are Obsessed with the notion that the fa- 
vor of the voters was to be most effective- 
ly won by an appeal to their material in- 
terests. There was a day when the Tory 
and Liberal parties each had a distinctive 
political philosophy and sought to give it 
practical application in programs whose 
divergence gave the voters a clear alterna- 
tive choice, when they came to mark their 
ballots. But this campaign has brought into 
high relief the virtual identity of the 
ideologies and programs of the two senior 
parties and has therefore left a multitude 
of voters who are not rabid partisans in 
a sad quandary about their votes. 

To most of the traditional principles 
and traditions of the Tory party Mr. Dief- 
enbaker has only a fitful fidelity and Mr. 
Pearson has shown a complete indiffer- 
ence to some of the fundamental tenents 
of Liberalism. Each of these statesmen 
and their chief lieutenants have made 
parade of their devotion to the system 
of free enterprise. but there is consider- 
able justification for the charge made that 
both of the old parties have been “picking 
up the CCF’s program holus bolus” and 
incorporating in their platforms policies 
which they have for years denounced as 
the wild dreams of impractical Socialists. 
Under such circumstances appeals for sup- 
port of a party on ‘ie ground of its prin- 
ciples would have sounded hollow and so 
Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Pearson have 
resorted to an unedifying and demoralis- 
ing competition for the favor of the voters 
through lavish promises of expenditures 
of public money on a variety of projects. 

Mr. Diefenbaker after his Ministry's 
contemptuous treatment of Parliament last 
session, was debarred from reviving his 
claim to be the vigilant guardian of par- 
liamentary democracy, which won him 
many votes last June, and he dare not risk 
the prestige which he had acquired as the 
faithful guardian of the interests of the 
prairie farmers by espousing the protec- 
tionist and other policies favored by the 
Tories of Ontario. the party’s chief strong- 


3 


hold. So he has had to resort mainly to 
purely materialistic appeals and he has 
found in what he described as “the pul- 
sating fervor” of his audiences evidence 
of a encouraging response to them. 

Mr. Pearson was in a very difficult po- 
sition with little room for manoeuvre. 
Under Mr. Diefenbaker the Tory party 
had been dragged leftward of the Liberals 
and obviously he could not afford to let 
the Tories establish a claim to be more 
progressive than his own party. But, if 
he had sought and taken the advice of 


“] 





Mr. Diefenbaker: A fitful fidelity. 


the wise elder statesmen, in which his 
party is fairly rich, they would have coun- 
selled him to take the line that, while 
intelligent schemes should be adopted for 
relieving the hardships of the growing 
army of the unemployed, it would be wise 
to refrain from heavy commitments for 
fresh expenditures until the economic 
skies were clearer and there was some 
assurance that there would not be a se- 
rious shrinkage of the Federal revenues. 
By such a course of action he would un- 
doubtedly have gained the support of 
leaders in finance and industry and old- 
fashioned Tories who had become fright- 
ened by the reckless abandon of the Prime 
Minister’s pledges and of independent vot- 
ers who had an image of Mr. Pearson as 
a statesman who would never be a mere 
caterer for votes. 

Unfortunately Mr. Pearson seems to 
have listened to the advice of foolish 


counsellors and has elected to compete 
with the Prime Minister for the allure- 
ment of votes by extravagent promises of 
fresh expenditures. The worst shock to 
confidence in his political judgment came 
from his bid for the support of oil opera- 
tors in Western Canada by a promise to 
further their aspirations to secure control 
of the profitable oil market of Montreal 
and its vicinity, in which they cannot at 
present compete with the much cheaper 
oil of Venezuela and the Middle East. The 
accomplishment of this objective, which 
would involve the construction of an ex- 
pensive pipe line and a tariff against im- 
ports of oil, could not fail to raise costs 
of living and production in the Montreal 
area and Mr. Pearson admitted that “it 
does not make good sense economically 
or financially”. So it is not surprising that 
this sponsorship of a plan, which he ad- 
mits to be unsound, has incurred for Mr. 
Pearson the severe castigation of the 
Montreal Star, a newspaper which in re- 
cent years has been very friendly to the 
Liberal party. 

Inevitably this and other unwise com- 
mitments of Mr. Pearson leave the inde- 
pendent voters, who are nowadays very 
numerous, baffled and frustrated. 


Political prophesy is always a_ hazard- 
ous adventure, but various omens indicate 
that on March 31 for the first time since 
1930 the Progressive-Conservative party 
will be endowed with a clear majority in 
the House of Commons. In Nova Scotia it 
may lose seats like Cape Breton, which 
“Clarrie” Gillis hopes to win back for the 
CCF and Antigonish, an old stronghold 
of Liberalism, but it counts upon com- 
pensating gains both in Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick and expects to hold 
all the four seats of Prince Edward Island. 
In Quebec the much keener competition 
for the nominations as Tory candidates 
and the increased attendance at the party’s 
meetings raise hopes that it will achieve 
a substantial increase of its present quota 
of nine members from this province. Mr. 
Diefenbaker has been appealing to the 
voters to secure more influence in the 
councils of his Government and his party 
by giving it more supporters at Ottawa 
and Mr. Pearson has accused him of try- 
ing to blackmail Quebec and has been ex- 
horting its people to keep their province 
as the great fortress of Canadian Liberal- 
ism. 


The Tory party in Quebec is handicap- 
ped by the inadequacies of its three repre- 
sentatives in the Cabinet as campaigners 
and its chances of gains depend upon the 
effectiveness of the intervention of the 
Union Nationale party as its allies. It has 
been more vigorous than in 1953, but it 
is still not whole-hearted and Premier Du- 
plessis is officially preserving his habitual 
attitude of neutrality. Thé Liberals have 
secured, through the nontination of Mr. 
Maurice Lamontagne, the ablest of the 
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French-Canadian economists, in Mr. St. 
Laurent’s old seat in Quebec City, a very 
useful recruit. They assert that their sec- 
ond string of campaigners is better than 
the first string of the Tories and that no 
serious swing of the French-Canadian vot- 
ers to the Tory side is discernible. 

In Ontario the active co-operation of 
the Frost Ministry and its well organized 
provincial machine will help their federal 
allies to retain most of the 61 seats now 
held by them. But the Liberals claim that 
Mr. Pearson has a large personal follow- 
ing in Western Ontario and that, as a son 
of the manse, he has brought back into 
their original fold many Protestant Lib- 
erals who had left it in 1957 because they 
had become fearful that Roman Catholic 
elements were acquiring domination in 
the councils of the Liberal party. So they 
predict the recovery of some marginal 
seats which have a Liberal tradition. The 
CCF are also hopeful of winning some 
industrial seats in Ontario through the im- 
pact of the depression and the increased 
activity of the leaders of the trade unions 
on their side. 

In Manitoba the Government which 
holds seven out of the province’s 14 seats 
can hardly hope to improve its position 
as the only Liberal seat, St. Boniface, is 
regarded as impregnable and most of the 
local CCF members are well entrenched. 
It may lose the Provencher division to 
the Liberals. The Tories have better pros- 
pects of gains in Saskatchewan, where 
local pride in the elevation of Mr. Diefen- 
baker to his present high estate tells in 
favor of their candidates and they are 
reasonably confident of capturing from 
the CCF seats like Regina and Moose Jaw 
but the widespread confidence reposed in 
Mr. Coldwell and Premier Douglas may 
help their party to salvage most of its 11 


seats. 


In both Alberta and British Columbia 
the voting strength of the Tory party has 
in recent years been decimated by the 
desertions of many voters of Rightist 
views to the Social Credit party, but pub- 
lic confidence in Social Credit has been 
badly shattered by the exposures of the 
frailties of some of its chief paladins in 
British Columbia. In Alberta the wide- 
spread popularity of Premier Manning may 
prevent the damage to his party in the 
federal contest from being serious, but 
there is clear evidence that in British Co- 
lumbia the Tory party will be the chief 
beneficiary to a desertion of disillusioned 
Social Crediters on a large scale and 
might as a result add four or five to its 
present quota of seven out of the prov- 
ince’s 22 seats. Of the two Liberal mem- 
bers Mr. Sinclair ought to hold his Coast- 
Capilano seat, but Mr. Byrne may lose 
East Kootenay to the CCF, who are rea- 
sonably sure of holding four of their pres- 
ent seven seats, but admit that the other 
three are in danger. 





Machine and the Man-Age 


The Friden Automatic Calculator you see above 
is a truly marvellous machine. Under direction, 
it can add, subtract, multiply and divide, 
compute decimals—all with the highest degree 
of speed and accuracy. The Friden gives ac- 


ppc cumulated totals or individual answers, and 
Canadian appliance 

manufacturer chooses 

Friden... because Friden 


does more operations with- 





clears automatically after each calculation. 


You'll notice we said “‘under direction,’ and 
that’s where the man-age comes in. For we 


out operator decisions than live in a wonderful man-age, where man does 
any automatic calculator. the thinking and machines like Friden do 


the work. 


The gentleman with the Friden, Mr. H. F. 
Grundy of Moffats Limited, uses his Friden to 
plan and carry out market analyses and produc- 
tion planning. Mr. Grundy has to evaluate 
countless data—and accuracy and depend- 
ability are essential. As Mr. Grundy says, “In 
this one machine I get all the qualities I need. 
My Friden is worth more to me than a whole 


staff of assistants.” 
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Sales and Service 


A Cross Canada Find out for yourself what Friden can do. Write 


or phone for a remarkable 15-minute demon- 
stration. No obligation, of course. 


71522 


JOSEPH McDOWELL SALES LTD. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS, 992 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
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Discovery... 
to distribution z 


A report by Canadian Oil Companies, Limited on 
1957, the most significant year in company history 


In 1957 alone, Canadian Oil almost doubled its crude oil 


reserves with the discovery of a rich, oil-bearing reef at 
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Innisfail, Alberta. In many ways, this discovery was typical 
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of the progress made by the Company in all phases of its 
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operations during the year. Total sales increased 9%. Net 
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profit rose 6% and total assets of the Company were increased 


by almost 9% million dollars. This dramatic progress is 
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echoed by the confidence of Canadians in investing in the 
Company’s future. Today, 93% of Canadian Oil capital 


stock is owned in Canada by Canadians. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1957 







Producing: Exploration 
CRUDE OIL PRODUCED (BARRELS). «.. «0:00.06 5.000055 5%. 1;163,000 CRUDE OIL RESERVES (BARRELS).........-.+0555 33,000,000 4 
Refining: EXPLORATORY LEASES AND RIGHTS (NET ACRES). ..... . 845,000 

CRUDE OIL PROCESSED (BARRELS)..............9,494,000 Up 5% PRODUCING WELUS GROSS 66.55.04 os 644 OE Reese eee 

Marketing: 





PARTICIPATION IN DRILLING WELLS 


















SALES: HIGHEST IN COMPANY HISTORY: 

ALL PRODUCTS (GALLONS)........ .. .392,287,000 Up 9% OIL = GAS DRY TOTAL 
Profit: EXPLORATORY WELLS.... 11 2 35 48 
Reece eta ett na cael $4,010,000 Up 6% DEVELOPMENT WELIS.... 26 2._—«*t 38 
NET PROFIT PER COMMON SHARE a 4 45 86 

1957—2,029,316 sHARES.............$1.75 









Balance Sheet Summary: Ownership of Company 

I OMINIAN, 5.5: oar. wn ek oie a cin oe s $ 17,114,000 NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS. ..........-se0cceeeee: 13,774 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT, NET BOOK VALUE. .$ 66,200,000 PERCENTAGE SHARES OWNED IN 

etceinac tha cade nelaanc eda teaneore v+sses++++-.+-$109,600,000 CANADA BY CANADIANS............02056: ecutaaieat 93% 






CAPITAL AND EXPLORATORY EXPENDITURES FOR 1957. .$ 15,200,000 


CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, LIMITED—1908-1958 
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Catwalk and 25-ton cableway span Labrador’s Hamilton River above site where company plans big power development. 





A Long-Term Payoff 





In Labrador Power 





























by Robert Jamieson 


OE SMALLWOOD went to London early in 1952 on one of 
his fishing trips, looking for some industrialist, big or little, 
to come and give a boost to Newfoundland’s economy. This 
time he got a big bite. 
The merchant banking firm of Nathan M. Rothschild and 
Sons, in the City of London, agreed to form a company to 
investigate pretty nearly all the undeveloped areas of New- 
foundland and Labrador. This was the beginning of Brinco 
(British Newfoundland Corporation), and on May 20, 1953, 
the Newfoundland legislature ratified the agreement between 
Smallwood and Rothschilds. 
Some say this agreement sold out Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador to Rothschilds. Well, ’'ve watched this company since 
before I came here from England in 1956. I’ve seen most of | 
the documents and I have beside me now a copy of the master 
agreement. It is my personal opinion that Joe Smallwood was 
darned lucky to get the deal he did get. 
This was, first, a corporation willing to spend $1 million 
in five years on exploration, and another $1% million in each 
of three subsequent periods of five years if they continued to 








SN tr, ay explore. But what was more important than money — in the 

BE i SP RP gn a Sa first five years about $7 million has been spent, incidentally — 

—— “ ) , ae was the calibre of the backers Rothschilds assembled. There 
io tei — arog ageleee were 29 of them, all blue bloods of the first order, mostly from 
; “hi ita CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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Patriotism 


Won’t Work in Canada 


by Hugh Garner 


ance WORLD WAR TWO the Canadian citizen has 

been bombarded with pleas, threats and cajolery 
by various groups of professional patriots, in an attempt 
te make him conscious of being that most favored of 
mortal men: a Canadian. It is a campaign of patriotism 
by persuasion, an attempt by misguided zealots to trans- 
fer love of country from one person to another by 
means of the written and spoken word. It has been a 
failure so far, and, I think, deserves to be. 

Patriotism, unlike hate and anger, is not a transfer- 
able emotion, for the roots of nationalism and patriotism 
do not spring from rational thought, but from irrational 
affection. The Canadian who loves his country does so 
for reasons that are unexplainable, and he could no more 
tell you why, than he could explain his love for a woman. 
But do Canadians love their country? I don't think many 
of them do. 

Let’s face it, we like Canada as a place to live in, 
and earn our living in, but most of us would give it up 
in a minute for the offer of a better-paying job some- 
where else. Nearly 50,000 emigrants leave Canada for 
the United States every year, plus dozens of celebrities 
who go to the British Isles in search of fame and for- 
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tune. Our three best-known native-born female singers, 
Dorothy Coliins, Gisele MacKenzie and Shirley Harmer, 
have moved to the United States, and our two most 
famous women athletes, Barbara Ann Scott and Marilyn 
Bell, are now American citizens. Our athletes and en- 
tertainers serve their apprenticeship in Canada, then 
leave for the U.S. or Great Britain when they have 
made a reputation. A large percentage of Canadian 
university students are studying for a degree, which they 
will exploit in the bigger money market to the south 
oi us. Canada has become a stop-over place for thous- 
ands of European immigrants, who are only waiting 
their turn on the U.S. immigration quotas. 

We, as Canadians, suffer the biggest inferiority com- 
plex in the world. To us, the centre of culture is not 
Montreal, Vancouver or Toronto, but New York and 
Hollywood. Unlike the Scot, whose cultural capital is 
London, rather than Edinburgh, we do not accept this 
with a chip on our shoulder. Instead, we practice a fawn- 
ing sycophancy towards any third-rate celebrity from 
below the border who consents to pay us a fleeting visit, 
for money. 

Professor Arthur Lower, of Queen’s University, said 
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Winning Designs in Recent “Canadian Flag Contest” 
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Canadians are obsessed with the need for the trappings of patriotism although true patriotic feeling is rare. 
Above are Canadian flags submitted in a contest conducted by “Liberty” magazine. Controversy also! rages 
around the Canadian national anthem; “O Canada’, “The Maple Leaf Forever” or “God Save The Queen”? 
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Dorothy Collins 


Patriotic feelings do not always confine 
Canadians to Canada when other in- 
ducements appear on the horizon, A 
famous expatriate was R. B. Bennett 
who lived in England as a lord. Others: 
Marilyn Bell, Barbara Ann Scott; Doro- 
thy Collins and Gisele MacKenzie. 





Gisele MacKenzie 


Patriotism is an emotional condition that cannot be 
inspired by any amount of rationalizing propaganda. 


Canadian nationalism is often a matter of convenience. 


in a magazine article in 1956, “Self-depreciation, touchy 
pride, airs of moral superiority, jealousy, envy, compli- 
ance, humility shading into servility, the proper pride 
of sturdy independence, cheap imitativeness — all these, 
good or bad, spring from the day by day, year by year, 
century comparisons that Canadians make 





century by 
of their country with the United States.” 

A few years ago | appeared on a radio panel with a 
man who was a sixth generation Canadian of English 
forebears. He spoke of his ancestors with understand- 
able, if vicarious enthusiasm for their attainments. | 
was surprised at this, and have remembered it, because 
he was one of the few English-speaking Canadians | 
have met who had a real sense of Canadian family 
history. There are only two geographical areas of this 
country where this feeling of personal involvement with 
history is widespread: Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The people of the Maritimes are the only English- 
speaking ones in the countgy with a true nationalistic 
spirit. The majority of the rest of us are paying lip 
service to a myth. 

The French-Canadian is our only true nationalist. 
Though he is often subjected to it, he does not need the 
speeches of Laval University professors, the sermons of 


his bishop, of the rantings of an ex-member of the 
Bloc Populaire, to make him conscious of his Canadian 
heritage. He doesn’t have to try and convince himself 
as we do; he knows he is a Canadian, and is proud of it. 
Unlike other ethnic groups in Canada, the French- 
Canadian has no clubs named “The Sons of France”, 
“The Gallic League” or the “Canadian-Normandy Asso- 
ciation”. He is a Canadien, wholly and proudly, and the 
rest of us are /es Anglais, immigrants and late-comers 
all. 

If | may insert a personal note into this, I will have 
to admit that although Canada has been my home for 
almost forty years, I am still a patriotic Englishman. It 
would be diplomatic of me to claim that Canada, in 
which I was raised and educated, takes first place in my 
heart, but I would be lying. Canada’s accomplishments 
may give me a momentary uplift, but England’s accomp- 
lishments send patriotic shivers down my spine. That is 
the difference, I think, between patriotism and passing 
pride. 

I am not ungrateful for what Canada has done for me 
since I was six years of age, but as I’ve said before, 
gratitude is not patriotism. | am not yet past the age of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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from elementary school to university. Our standards are 


Children of 10 are taught three-letter words like “mop, hop, bug, jug’. Particularly difficult words are “I” and “am”. 


Canadian Schools’ Greatest Need— 


DEMON’ Words 
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Money or Brains? 


by Eugene Forsey 


HERE ARE TWO CRISES in Canadian education, both 
serious. One is quantitative, economic, financial: 
we are not doing enough, not spending enough. The 
other is qualitative, moral, intellectual: in many cases 
we are doing, or trying to do, the wrong thing, and not 
getting value for the money we are spending. We hear 
plenty about the first crisis, and the only thing needed 
to meet it is more money. We hear less about the second. 
More money will not meet this crisis. Indeed, spending 
more money trying to do the wrong things will only 
make matters worse. If we allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded that all we have to do is pay higher taxes and 
give bigger gifts, we shall be harbouring a dangerous 
delusion. 
This second crisis goes right through our education, 
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too low. We are turning out too much shoddy work. 
Ask almost any employer. Ask many teachers. Ask 
many parents. 

We are worried, and rightly, about the children who 
ought to finish high school, but don’t, or ought to go to 
university, but don’t. But we ought to be equally worried 
about the children who ought not to finish high school, 
but do, and the children who ought not to go to uni- 
versity, but do. We ought also to be worried about those 
who ought not to graduate from university, but do. 

We are worried, and rightly, because the universities 
and high schools are short of money and facilities and 
staff. But we ought to be equally worried because the 
universities are using part of their scarce: resources to 
do a lot of work the high schools ought’ to be doing. 
We ought to be worried that the high schools are wasting 
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“Our children are being fed mental baby food. 


They need something they can get their teeth into, 


something solid to build mental bone and muscle””. 


part of their scarce resources trying to teach children 
who ought not to be there at all because they are either 
too stupid or too lazy. 

It won't do to say that these conditions do not exist. 
The universities, who ought to know, complain inces- 
santly of poorly prepared students, to whom they feel 
obliged to give “remedial courses” in subjects they ought 
to have learned at school. The high school teachers, who 
ought to know, complain — if not incessantly, at any rate 
often enough — that practically every child now gets 
into high school by age alone, and gets promoted, year 
after year, by age alone. 

Why? Partly, no doubt, because the classes are too 
large; partly because the facilities are often not good 
enough; partly because we are not training enough good 
teachers. Part of the reason for that is that the universi- 
ties and schools lack money. But part of the reason 
also is that we all lack nerve and backbone. The uni- 
versities lack the nerve and backbone to refuse to take 
poorly prepared students. The people who run the school 
system lack the nerve and backbone, or the will to chuck 
the duds out. The public lack the nerve and backbone 
to tell the university and school administrators to stop 
wasting the public’s money and get on with their proper 
job. 

Why do we lack nerve and backbone? 

First, because we are afraid of being called “undemo- 
cratic”. Earlier generations, we are told, tried to educate 
only the select few. We are trying to educate everybody. 
That means lowering standards. But that is part of the 
price we pay for our noble experiment in democracy. 

Is it? 


/.ugene Forsey, author, and Maxwell Cohen, SATURDAY NIGHT 
contributor on International Affairs, converse at Conference. 


Are we really trying to educate everybody? We are 
trying to give every child so many years in one kind of 
building, a public school; then so many more in another 
and more expensive and elaborate and imposing kind, 
a high school; perhaps even so many more in an even 
more expensive and elaborate and imposing group of 
buildings, a university. But is that the same thing? Are 
we trying to teach these young people, train their minds 
and bodies (and, in the process their emotions), or are 
we in too many cases just trying to keep them off the 
streets and out of the labour market? Are we trying to 





Leading lights at Canadian Conference on Education were 
former President of University of Toronto Sidney Smith, 
and Dr. Wilder Penfield, noted Montreal neurosurgeon. 


make the schools do the job of employment and welfare 
agencies, for which they are not fitted, and so hampering 
them in doing their own, educational, job? 

Is there anything “democratic” about forcing a child 
who has absorbed all the education he can take to stay 
on, year after year, in a place where he can get nothing 
and can only prevent other children from getting some- 
thing? Is it democratic to hold back the other children, 
and wear down the teachers (and prevent them from 
doing their job), and waste the taxpayers’ money? Have 
the other children, and the teachers, and the parents, and 
the taxpayers, no democratic rights? 

Every Canadian child is entitled to all the education he 
can take. He is not entitled to any fixed number of years 
in a building called a school, at the taxpayers’ expense. 

A second reason why we lack nerve and backbone is 
that we are afraid of the educational “experts”: the ad- 
ministrators, the professors of education, the bigwigs of 


the educational world. These people sometimes talk and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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ae eens PROVIDE Opportunities for competitive re- 
appraisals and the issues that emerge often reveal 
ew demands in national life now merging with the old 
to form the great stream of current controversy. Yet in 
that process of definition we too often tend to divorce 
the national from the international, to think of foreign 
policy as another and different area of debate. Nothing 
should be more effective, however, in disposing of this 
misconception than the healthy give-and-take of a cam- 
paign where every issue is put to the brute test of vote- 
attraction and vote-repulsion and where the inevitable 
unity of domestic and foreign policy is rediscovered for 
all to understand. 

Think of the issues that have evolved during the past 
weeks of harangues on the hustings and consider not 
without surprise how many of these are linked with prob- 
lems and peoples at a distance from us far beyond our 
own frontiers. Mr. Pearson has emphasized his own role 
as Our most experienced internationalist, personally and 
professionally equipped as no Canadian in our genera- 
tion may have been for the tasks of diplomacy, for 
sharing in the creation of formulas and in the fashion- 
ing of congenial climates and for the “brokerage” be- 
tween cleaving states and positions that marks the 
leader of a small country at his international best. Not 
without practical wisdom the Liberals, therefore, have 
emphasized Mr. Pearson’s personal claim to assuring 
a Canadian place in the decision-making processes that 
now may lead us to the summit and away from the abyss. 

Mr. Diefenbaker is not insensitive to the potential 
power of these Pearsonian claims. He has been quick 
to inform the public that he pioneered the Canadian 
proposals for a United Nations police force many months 
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Mr. Diefenbaker is proud 
of his experience on UN 
delegations and claims to 
have 
idea of UN police force. 


first proposed the 


before Mr. Pearson made his historic presentation in 
November, 1956, to the United Nations General As- 
sembly. The Prime Minister is proud of his own experi- 
ence on United Nations’ delegations and of his aware- 
ness of the meaning of the cold collision between East 
and West. Witness his interest in that part of the NATO 
communique last December, after the heads of states 
meeting, which alluded to the sympathy with which 
member states viewed the search for freedom by the 
chained peoples in Europe under Soviet control. He is, 
perhaps, the most multi-racially conscious political 
leader we have had in modern Canada and his boast 
to the young Conservatives in Ottawa, recently, that he 
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Mr. Diefenbaker, here with West Germany’s Adenauer, sup- 
ports same policies on German reunification as Mr. Pearson. 
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Ep hen 
a Mr. Pearson emphasizes 
a his own role as Canada’s 
4 best equipped diplomat 
i and broker between the 
: rival East-West camps. 
e 
| Domestic issues can no longer be separated from 
in 4 : : 
As- : international affairs but all parties show rare 
eri- a 
iTe- A * e 
of agreement in their approach to world problems. 
tes é 
ich i is our first prime minister that was neither of French — and advance its national character against the onslaught 
the i nor British descent was significant in itself as well as of all the mass media that pour American literature and 
is, | an effective play for the support of all those minority folk-ways over the frontier and that but for the deep 
cal i groups outside the two great ethnic families that have | Well of our Franco- and Anglo-Canadian resistance, 
ist ‘ been the foundation of our society. might soon swamp us within the great lake of American 
ay : - e e oe le ‘ rs > . J IIE ; Pp iE = : 
he i Mr. Diefenbaker made his first dramatic political power and culture. CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
' move after becoming Prime Minister with his proposals 
4 for a 15% diversion of our United States imports to the 
; United Kingdom. The link here between the domestic and 
i ihe foreign is almost too easy to grasp. What he was 


concerned with was our foreign economic policy but 
he realized too that the political overtones in his pro- 
posals were almost as important as their economic 
source. For such a diversion necessarily must arouse 
some concern among United States exporters to Canada 
and must emphasize anew the narrowing Commonwealth 
link now playing often a more nostalgic than positive 
role in the shaping of the Canadian destiny. 

So too with the whole area of Canadian-United 
States relations. Here the political and the economic 
are as intertwined as a braid and indeed we have yet, 
in this generation, to think through the full implications 
of a Canada increasingly joined in economic fate to the 
United States, dependent upon Washington for much of Mr. Pearson, with State Secretary Dulles, takes tough but 
its security; yet a Canada very determined to maintain cheerful approach to U.S. Mr. Diefenbaker would be firmer. 
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_ NAME JAMES ELLIOTT COYNE is not exactly a 
household word in Canada but in financial and 
political circles inside and outside of our bounds it is 
well known because it is borne by the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, an influential moulder of his country’s 
financial and monetary policies. 

The Coyne family were prominent people in St. Thom- 
as in southwestern Ontario and the Governor’s grand- 
father, Dr. James Coyne, by profession a lawyer, en- 
joyed high prestige in intellectual circles outside his own 
community as a learned historian. One of the group of 
able sons whom he raised, having migrated westward, 
crowned a successful career at the Bar of Manitoba by 
elevation to the Bench and the future Governor was born 
in Winnipeg in 1910, the eldest son of Mr. Justice J. B. 
Coyne and his wife, née Edna Elliott. He graduated 
from the University of Manitoba in 1931 with such dis- 
tinction that he was awarded the province’s Rhodes 
scholarship for that year. 

Queen’s College is not one of Oxford’s more fashion- 
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J. bk. Coyne: 


Bank Governor 


Stirs a Tempest 


by John A. Stevenson 


Educated as a lawyer, 


Mr. Coyne is sometimes 


criticized by bankers 


for lack of practical 


experience in banking. 


able colleges but it has always ranked high in intellectual 
vitality and there young Mr. Coyne applied his excellent 
brains to such purpose in Oxford’s law school that he 
took a First Class in Jurisprudence in 1933 and followed 
up this feat by gaining a B.C.L. degree of equal merit in 
1934. Meanwhile during his residence in Oxford he had, 
after going through the ritual of “eating his dinners” at 
Lincoln’s Inn in London, passed successfully the exam- 
ination for admission to the English Bar. With these high 
qualifications, a legal career seemed his obvious destiny 
but four years’ experience of the practice of law in Win- 
nipeg made him decide that it was not for him a con- 
genial vocation. 

So in 1938 he obtained a post in the Research Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Canada and a report which he made 
for the Rowell-Sirois Commission upon the financial 
problems of countries with a Federal structure, gave his 
seniors such a good impression of his abilities that in 
June 1939 he was appointed Deputy-Secretary for a new 
enterprise of the Bank, the Central Mortgage Bank, in 
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J. E. Coyne, governor of Canada’s 
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Embarrassing as he may be, 


he can’t be fired. 
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whose organization he played an important role. After 
the outbreak of World War II in 1939, he helped to plan 
a system for the control of foreign exchange and served 
as Secretary of the Board which operated it, until 1941, 
when the Canadian Government enlisted his services for 
seven months for special duties as Financial Attaché 
at the Canadian Embassy at Washington. But after finan- 
4 cial relations between. Canada and the United States had 
4 been stabilized by the Hyde Park agreement in April, 
1941, he was brought back to Ottawa to take part in the 
planning of the projected system of price control. 
When Donald Gordon, then Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, assumed the Chairmanship of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, he insisted that he must be 
given Coyne as his assistant and Coyne was given the 
rank of Deputy-Chairman of the Board in 1942. In that 
year, however, he successfully exerted pressure upon his 
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tual ; chief to grant him release from his administrative duties 
lent in order to join the Royal Canadian Air Force and, after 
he training as a pilot, served until 1944. 

wed Then he was recalled to Ottawa to fill the important 
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In these impressive offices 
Mr. Coyne and an efficient 
staff chart the course of Can- 
ada’s economic well - being. 


Mr. 


was then Governor of the Bank, and two years’ later he 
assumed additional duties as Advisor on Securities. By 
this time he was generally recognized as the rising star 
in the hierarchy of the Bank and, when Mr. Gordon in 
1950 left the Bank to take the Presidency of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Coyne succeeded him as Deputy- 
Governor. For the next four years he shouldered his 
responsibilities as second-in-command of the Bank with 
such success that when at the end of 1954 Mr. Towers 
retired, he had staked out unchallengeable claims to be 
his successor as Governor. 

In some quarters objections were raised that a man, 
who was only 42 years of age and who had never had any 
practical experience of commercial banking, ought not 
to be entrusted with such onerous responsibilities about 
the country’s financial policy, but the Minister of Finance 
of the day, now Mr. Justice Abbott, won the approval 
of the Cabinet for disregarding them. The objection that 
he was bred a lawyer and lacked experience in commer- 
cial banking had little validity as Lord Catto, when he 
was appointed Governor of the Bank of England, had 
made his reputation as head of a great mercantile firm 
in India and was without any banking experience and 
Mr. Cameron Cobbold, who has now succeeded him, 
came into prominence as an insurance expert. But it 
would be false to claim that Mr. Coyne is a general 
favorite of all the presidents of our chartered banks: 
some of them deride him as an “egghead” and others 
complain that he is infected with intellectual arrogance 
and pays scant regard to their views, but they all rec- 
ognize that he has fine mental equipment and is a 
competent administrator with an immense fund of energy. 

It is his good fortune to have among his senior of- 
ficials a number of men of great ability and in counsel 
with them he has, since he became Governor, charted 
for the Bank the courses, which they have decided after 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 


Coyne was Ottawa’s most eligible bachelor until 
recent marriage to Mrs. Sanford Riley of Winnipeg. 































Clear waters of River Gave flow from snows high up in the moun- 
tains, They provide a beautiful setting for the 1870 Rosary Basilica. 
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Bernadette Soubirous’ birthplace. She shared this very old dwelling 


with her four brothers and sisters. Her father was a 
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ided by charity. 


The Saint’s home 
in which all furni- 
ture is the same 
as it was in the 
year 1858 when 
she heheld_ the 
sacred apparition. 


Statue 
among 
which 


The Basilica of the Rosary. “Thou shalt 
speak to the priests and direct them to 
build a chapel here to attract pilgrims.” 


of Bernadette 
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can 


be seen 


others in her former home 
is now a_ visitor's 


museum. 
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The Grotto. Pilgrims come to pray to Immaculate Conception 
below this rock where she appeared 17 times as crowds watched. 







New “Saint Pius X”’ Basilica, world’s biggest under- 
ground church, accommodates 20,000 pilgrims. 


The Centenary of Lourdes: 1958 


by Robert Hollier 


_" ROMAN CATHOLIC SHRINE of Lourdes, in the 
southern part of France, will mark the 100th anniver- 
sary of its founding throughout 1958. 

Probably the most famous of all Catholic holy places 
outside Rome, it has stirred public opinion since the 
first reports of the healing powers of its spring a century 
ago. Scholars, scientists and authors as well as clerics 
have discussed and _ re-discussed 
the story of the miller’s daughter. 
Bernadette, her visions of a beau- 
tiful Lady, and her discovery of a 
spring where no water ran before. 
To the Church, the happenings of 
her life, and the curing of certain 
sicknesses at Lourdes were mirac- 
ulous, and in 1933 Bernadette was 
canonized a Saint. In recent times, 
Lourdes welcomed more than 
three million visitors annually, 
and this number is expected to 
double this year. 

Big projects are on hand for the 
celebration. One of them is the 
construction of a permanent audi- 


torium with a seating capacity of — singing procession. From all countries peo- 
20,000. Another is the building of ple come to pay spiritual tribute at shrine. 


MARCH 29TH 1958 





the world’s largest underground church, the Basilica of 
Pope Pius X which will officially open its doors on Easter 
Sunday, 1958. 

Special tours and pilgrimages are being organized by 
many Catholic groups in Canada. A choice factor is the 
excellent low-cost transportation for the 555 mile journey 
from Paris; $21.70 first class, $15.50 second class by 
French National Railroads, or 
$30.20 one way, $54.40 round 
trip by tourist Class, Air France 
Constellaticn, with further savings 
for groups. Accommodations in 
the town itself are ample; there are 
approximately 340 hotels. 

Lourdes is, of course, primarily 
a town for the religious. The great 
Grotto of Massabielle, the house 
of Bernadette, the Church of the 
Rosary on the River Gave, the 
relics and the places of worship 
stand as a testimony to the mirac- 
ulous for the devout. But to all 
tourists Lourdes also provides a 
spectacular experience on a purely 
human level with torchlight pro- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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PUT OPTION CONTRACT 


CALL OPTION CONTRACT | 
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by R. M. Baiden 


Trading in options to 
buy and sell stock is 
new to Canadians, But 
it can build profits, 
guard against losses. 


“Puts”? and “Calls ’’— 


A New Market Technique 
For Skillful Traders 


- ee BIGGEST SECURITIES market is experimenting 
with a new trading and investing technique. It’s 
called “puts” and “calls”. 

In the simplest terms, puts and calls are options to buy 
or sell a specified number of shares of a company’s stock 
at a specified price for a specified length of time. A put 
is an option to sell and a call is an option to buy. 

Basically, this is how it works: 

Mr. A calls his broker: “How much for a 90-day call 
on 100 shares of Cons. Magnus at $50?” The broker 
says it would cost $300 and Mr. A buys. Within three 
months Cons. Magnus rises to $60 a share and Mr. A 
pockets a profit of almost $700. 

Mr. B calls his broker. He wants a 90-day put on 100 
shares of Mammoth Industries at $50. The charge is 
$300 and within three months Mammoth drops to $40 
and shows signs of going lower. Despite a “paper” loss 
of more than $1,000, Mr. B’s actual loss is only a little 
more than $300. 


18 


These examples illustrate two of the most important 
uses of puts and calls: Increasing the effectiveness of 
investment money and protection against market loss. 

Take another look at the two examples. When Mr. A 
bought his 90-day call on 100 shares of Consolidated 
Magnus at $50 it cost him $300. That $300 entitled him 
to buy the 100 shares anytime within 90 days. When the 
stock rose to $60, he called for delivery of the stock 
and immediately sold it at $60. For a cost of $300, then, 
he in effect bought stock worth $5,000, sold it for $6,000 
and had a profit of $1,000 less the $300 and the regular 
exchange brokerage fee of about $40. If instead of rising 
the stock’s price had fallen, Mr. A would simply have 
permitted the option to lapse and taken a loss of $300. 

When Mr. B bought his 90-day put, he bought the 
right to sell 100 shares of Mammoth at $50 anytime with- 
in three months at a cost of $300. Mr. B bought the put 
because Mammoth had risen sharply recently and he was 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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When you ask for a loan 


CALL OPTION CONTRACT |; 
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| FAVOUR 
4 WHEN the housewife calls at the grocery store and orders a supply 
j of provisions, she is not asking a favour . . . she is buying goods for which 
; she will pay cash .. purely a matter of business. 
j So with your bank. It is a business proposition just as much as the 
; grocery store. 
‘ The grocer deals in groceries . . . the banker deals in credit. And, as 
4 the making of loans is the principal way by which his bank derives 
its revenue, he is as anxious to sell his credit as the grocer is to sell 
his groceries. And, like the grocer, the banker naturally wants to know 
that he is going to be paid for his goods...that his loans will be 
met when they fall due. That, too, is only good business. 
When you have occasion to ask for a loan, look at“ F 
it this way. Come to the Bank, not feeling that you have 
to ask a favour, but to offer the manager a sound business a nm 
ant proposition which will be of profit to you and to 
of his institution. 
A 
ed | Bank or MONTREAL 
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i Canadas First Bank 
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The Lively Arts 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Rough With the Smooth 


“THE MAN IS MAD,” says Japanese Colonel 
Saito (Sessue Hakawaya) of his stiff 
British prisoner Colonel Nicholson, (Alec 
Guinness ). 

“Worst commanding officer I ever saw.” 
comments Colonel Nicholson, when Saito 
tries to bring him to terms by baking him 
in a sheet-iron oven, “The man must be 
mad.™ 

“Madness, madness!” is the despairing 
cry of the medical officer faced by the 
final destruction of every human effort 
in The Bridge on the River Kwai. It is 
the final word in this remarkable film. 

When Colonel Nicholson marches into 
the camp presided over by Commander 
Saito, his first act is to point out that un- 
der the terms of the Geneva Convention, 
officers must not be compelled to work 
on enemy projects. Colonel Saito promptly 
slaps his face with a copy of the Geneva 
Covenant, and offers him and his officers 
their choice of working or execution. Un- 
der his code, Colonel Nicholson elects to 
die, along with his officers. Saito is then 
faced by an unhappy alternative of his 
own. Under his code he is bound to com- 
mit suicide unless the bridge is erected 
on schedule. In the end it is Saito who 
must capitulate to his beaten, starved and 
tortured prisoners. 

The officers are released and the men, 
who have been merrily sabotaging the 
bridge project, go busily to work under the 
supervision of their own officers. Mean- 
while, the British Colonel, enchanted by 
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the spectacle of drill and discipline he 
has created, as well as by the bridge, 
which he has come to regard as a sym- 
bol of British workmanship and morale, 
has quite lost sight of the fact that he 
is bringing aid and comfort to the enemy. 
The situation continues to deepen in com- 
plexity and by the time a commando 
group turns up to demolish the bridge the 
simple moralities that govern the conven- 
tional film have been blown to pieces. The 
British Nicholson and the Japanese Saito 
each follows his peculiar mystique to his 
own destruction and in the end neither is 
justified and neither condemned. If any 
conclusion emerges from this curious 
story it is probably that the attempt to 
establish civilized rules in modern war is 
a good deal like devising a policy of self- 
government in Bedlam. 

The film sets out to present the human 
comedy in terms of high tragedy and suc- 
ceeds brilliantly on both counts. There 
are sequences of tongue-in-cheek Henty- 
ism in which the indomitable Nicholson 
appears to be fighting the Boer War or 
battling with Clive in India; and there 
are sequences so nobly scaled that one 
can almost accept the Henty legend. At 
times, particularly when it is dealing with 
the British habit of mannered understate- 
ment, the film is wonderfully funny; and 
at times it is capable of an almost savage 
irony—e.g., the round table discussion in 
which the British engineers and army of- 
ficers set briskly to work to salvage the 
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Hope Lange: Shocking Tobacco Road. 


enemy plans, while Colonel Saito drearily 
presides at his own ruin. 

All sorts of strange things happen in 
this picture. The hero, under the driving 
stimulus of achievement, becomes a sort 
of monster. The monstrous Saito, humili- 
ated and lost, arrives at a kind of Bud- 
dhistic dignity. “You’re crazy with cour- 
age,” snarls the disillusioned American 
soldier (William Holden) who is drafted 
to conduct a commando party back 
through the jungle hell from which he has 
barely escaped. But he himself is crazy 
with courage when the time comes. None 
of this is contrived or arbitrary; there are 
no conversions in The Bridge on the River 
Kwai. There are only those lightning 
transfers of emotions that emerge as grace 
or failure under pressure. 


While the Grace Metalious novel Pey- 
ton Place underwent considerable clean- 
ing up in passage to the screen, it still 
manages to include rape, abortion, sui- 
cide, murder and near-incest among the 
activities of the town-folk. All these do- 
ings are set forth in the shocked and high- 
minded terms of a confidential magazine 
report. 

Lana Turner is on hand as one of the 
town’s more unbending matrons. She lives 
with her daughter (Diane Varsi) in a 
lovely little house on the right side of the 
tracks. Daughter’s best friend (Hope 
Lange) lives on the wrong side, in a hovel 
that would embarrass a resident of To- 
bacco Road. Everybody fraternizes hap- 
pily however, so it may come as a sur- 
prise when the local doctor (Lloyd Nolan) 
upbraids the community for lack of neigh- 
borliness in the big, very foolish court 
scene at the end. It is a slick handsome 
picture, done up in fashionable jewel 
tones. Well, you have to jake the rough 
with the smooth in this business, so let’s 
be grateful for the rough. 
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whisky’s true flavour 


Put Seagram’s ‘°83” 
to the water test. For 
water (plain or 
sparkling) is your most 
reliable guide to the 
whole truth about any 
whisky. Water adds 
nothing, detracts 
nothing, but reveals a 


whisky’s true natural 


flavour and bouquet. CanadianWhishy 
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Canadian Pacific 


offers a world of service 


by land... by sea...by air... 
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From an expanding Canada, the world’s greatest travel system today reaches out to connect 
five continents with a 72,000-mile network of land, sea, and air routes. 

You can travel smoothly and swiftly across Canada on “The Canadian” along the world’s 
longest Scenic Dome Route. You can sail the sheltered St. Lawrence River Route to Europe 
and cruise to tropic waters on new “White Empress” luxury liners. You can fly to the Orient, 
South America, the South Pacific and Europe on fast, modern airliners. And you can enjoy 
magnificent metropolitan hotels and luxury resorts across Canada. 

Canadian Pacific is building for the future, too, with the modernized and enlarged 1,600- 
room Royal York Hotel in Toronto...with a fleet of jet-prop 100-passenger “Britannia” air- 
craft for its international air routes...and with construction of a third new and larger stream- 
lined “White Empress” transatlantic liner. 

To enjoy travel at its best, today and tomorrow, look first to Canadian Pacific for a 


world of service! 





BY LAND...Canada’s cnly stainless steel scenic dome streamliner, “The Canadian,” moves under smooth diesel 


power for 2,881 miles across Canada along the spectacular Banff-Lake Louise Route in the Canadian Rockies. 


By air...New jet-age Bristol “Britannias,” the world’s 
largest, fastest and quietest jet-prop airliner, in service 
this year between Canada and Europe, the Orient, Hawaii, 
Australia, New Zealand, Mexico and South America. 


BY sea...New sleek “White Empresses” sail one third of 
the way to Europe along the sheltered St. Lawrence River 
“Landscape Route.” Travelers are offered modern ocean-going 


accommodations with superb shipboard service. 
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, ‘ The World’s Greatest Travel System 


AIRLINES « HOTELS - COMMUNICATIONS +- EXPRESS 


RAILWAYS +¢ STEAMSHIPS « 











Puzzler 
By J. A. H. Hunter 


“REMEMBER THAT “Puzzler” you had the 
whole office in a tizzy with last Christ- 
mas?” asked Bob, looking up from a mess 
of scribbled paper. “Well, I’ve got one 
for you on my brother’s three children 
whom you've never met. Their ages total 
just fifty years today.” 

“Won't forget that for a while!” Joe 
laughed. “No work done for a week, but 
what's it now?” 

Bob took a deep breath. “Today hap- 
pens to be Peg’s birthday,” he told his 
partner. “When Pam was one year older 
than half as old as Pete was on one of 
Peg’s previous birthdays when Peg was 
half as old as Pam, Pete was one year 
younger than twice as old as Peg will 
be when Pam is half as old as Pete.” 

For a moment there was silence, and 
then Joe shook his head. “No! No!” he 
cried, making for the door. “That way 


madness lies.” 


ACROSS 


1 In which the biography of Nehru should be written? (5, 
6 Mother's gone to bed. What luck! (6) 


4 2 


9; 22. Free speech, as: 1t were. (4, 2, 3, 


10 Taxi rates are changed for night-spots. (8) 
11 First and last beer helps to make a drinking vessel. (6) 
12 Dine less for a change. if unemployment causes it. (8) 


14 See 8 


16 Put your arms back and get comfortable. (4) 
17 \f you’ve got them in here you're bats, too! (6) 
19 It might stupefy one to exist with Terpsichore for instance. (6) 


20 It is located in the south-east. (4) 
21 See 17D 


23 Explosion the reels won't go to, despite the blaze at the 


rear. (8) 


27 The indictment is O.K., William. (4) 
29 She took a spill riding. (6) 


30 Well fixed, but getting married took half of it. (6) 


4 


31 Get drunk at the dance on this? (8) 


DOWN 
2 One is upset sometimes by this. (5) 
3 I have taken over, contrary to the 8, 14. (6) 
4+ If you have the 9, 22, the... is that you will talk a lot (9) 
5 Doing this up a 2 is a racket. (7) 


25 The reformation is about a hundred moral questions. (6) 


Maybe Joe was right, but perhaps you 
can see how old Peg must have been this 
birthday. (71) 

Answer on Page 40 


Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


SOLVING CONTEST. Key only required for 
current Problem No. 189 (P. H. Wil- 
liams). Deadline, April 19, 1958. All 
entries Opened on same date, and to each 
solver of the first three correct solutions 
examined a chess book will be sent. A 
chess magazine goes to the next twenty. 
One entry only, please! 

“Problems are a distinct branch of 
chess which must not be confounded with 
the game itself. Points in common to both 
are rarely met with. The problemist opens 
a field of entirely different situations and 
tactics, in that the disparity of forces is 
almost always great, and because it is the 
deliberate fancy of a single mind, unfet- 
tered by what the opponent may do. In 


Watch Your Step 


hy Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


a game the mate is seldom reached before 
the win is conceded. In a problem, all ef- 
fort is concentrated on an ingenious mat- 
ing idea, condensed to a few moves.” 
(P. H. Williams). 


Solution No. 188 (Schor). 
Key, 1.Q-K6. 


Problem No. 189, by P. H. Williams. 
White mates in two. (5 + 3) 
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6 Did she amble all over the place in “The Pirates of Pen- 


zance””? (5) 

Ran after a saint with a broken leg. (8) 

14. See 3. (6) 

This country has part of its Thanksgiving dinner on its 
border. (5) 

Care naturally produces it. (5) 
21. Lamb’s father took a beating, it seems. (9, 3) 

What the political speaker does to avoid being splattered by 
one? (5,3) 

Robth? (7) 

see 9. 

Book I take up almost daily. (5) 

An internal cause of so much illness. (5) 
This may give a 31 a 5 without gin. (3) 


Solution to last puzzle 





ACROSS 24 See 16 5 Leper 

1, 1D. Light 25 Raffia 6 Music 
literature 28 Austria 7 Natural 

4 Illumined 30 Anticosti § See 12 q 
9 Taste 31 Babel 12, 8. In the dark 3 
10 Depositor 32, 1. Put out 14 See 3 : 
11, 29. Reading lamp the light s 17 Operative a 
13 Recurs 33 Dread 18 Ellis 4 
15. Tun 21 Blast it ig 
16, 24 Teapot oe 24 Parable i 
17 See 19 it See TA 26 Fichu ; 
19, 17. Lahore 2 Gas main 27 Asset 
20 Rub 3, 1A, 14. The Light 29 See 11 and 31D 
22 Eat that Failed 31, 29. Bedlamp 
23 Eel 4 Indignant (438) 
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This advertisement 
sponsored by 


Canadian Home Journal 
Canadian Homes & Gardens 
Chatelaine 

Health 

La Revue Populaire 

Le Samedi 

Liberty 

Maclean’s Magazine 
Saturday Night 

Western Homes & Living 


and became star saleslady 
for Yardley in Canadian Magazines 


Three years ago, Yardley of London (Canada) Limited devised 
a novel and singularly attractive way of presenting its products 
to Canadian women . . . the glamorous Yardley Doll. 
Canadian Magazines were selected as the major advertising 
medium to introduce the unique Yardley Doll. She has ap- 
peared regularly since then on the magazine pages .. . and has 
shown such a flair for selling Yardley, that the line is among 
the top leaders in the preferred brand list. 

Says Mr. J. C. Sharman, Director of Sales for Yardley of 
London (Canada) Limited: 


found Canadian Maga- 
medium for Yardley 


happy 
ccesstul 
ut Canada 
3 Magazin 


The story of the Yardley Doll that Came Alive may well 
apply to your own products ... as it has applied to so many 
more. 

In this day of competition for the consumer's dollar, more and 
more people are turning to Canadian magazines for authentic 
buying information. 

This fact is proven by the tremendous growth in readership of 
the Canadian Magazines . . . as evidenced by increased circu- 
lation of well over 18% in the last 4 years. 

It pays to advertise in the medium where sales are closed 

in Canadian Magazines. 


THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF CANADA 


MARCH 29TH 1958 


21 Dundas Square, Toronto, Ccinada 
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Dr. Cross: For the educated public. 


WITH ITS ACCUSTOMED TACT the Oxford 
University Press has called the latest ad- 
dition to its fine series of reference books 
a Dictionary of the Christian Church rath- 
er than a Companion to the Christian 
Church. 

The Companions—to English Literature 
by Paul Harvey, to American Literature 
by James Hart, to the Theatre by Phyllis 
Hartnoll and (most successfully com- 
panionable of them all) to Music by Percy 
Scholes—are books in which the editors 
admit to some measure of personal bias. 
Scholarly they all unquestionably are, but 
they wear their scholarship with the light- 
ness of spirit and the frank recognition of 
personal taste which are characteristic of 
Oxford scholarship at its best. In such 
realms of humanism as are embraced by 
literature, the theatre and music such an 
attitude is permissible and indeed admir- 
able. 

But people have very rarely been burn- 
ed because of differences of opinion in 
these fields; schism and heresy are com- 
mon in them, but they go unpunished by 
anything more severe than the verdicts 
of taste and time. Religion is a different 
matter. Who would dare attempt to be 
companionable about it? Who could bring 
Dr. Scholes’ fine quality of learned viva- 
city to its discussion? Only an editor who 
was prepared to wrangle for the rest of 
his life with those whom he had offended. 
And so Dr. F. L. Cross offers us, not a 
companion, but a dictionary. 


24 


Books 


by Robertson Davies 


Mentor, Not Companion 


The deeply serious, the merely curious, the histor- 
ian and the believer who wants to deepen his belief 
may all come. confident of finding what they desire. 


It appears to me to be a very good 
dictionary, and if anybody says I am no 
judge of a book about the Christian 
Church, let me retort that Dr. Cross states 
specifically in his Preface that his book 
is addressed to “the educated public as a 
whole”, as well as to the clergy. Fault can 
be found with it. My careful search failed 
to find as much about the history and 
belief of the Eastern Orthodoxy as I want- 
ed; I could find no reference to the 
church’s attitude toward suicide; I am 
sure that there must be discussion of the 
Great Schism of 1054, but I could not 
find it. 

It would have been useful to have a 
chronological list of the Popes, and of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. A Table 
of Saints would have taken no more room 
than the extremely useful Perpetual Cal- 
endar in the Companion to English Litera- 
ture. I feel also that it would have added 
greatly to the book’s usefulness if illus- 
trations could have been included (per- 
haps line-drawings in an appendix) show- 
ing, among other things, vestments and 
the characteristic dress of the principal 
religious orders. Many who, like myself, 
can barely tell an Agonizant from a Dis- 
calced Passionist would have welcomed 
something of this sort. Yet when we con- 
sider the extraordinary difficulties facing 
Dr. Cross, we recognize the magnitude 
of his achievement, and praise must far 
outweigh blame. 

In a book to which ninety-four schol- 
ars, apart from the editor and his staff, 
have contributed, a perfect evenness of 
tone cannot be expected. Remembering 
that St. Thomas Aquinas condemned “jo- 
cose lies” told only for amusement, we 
can understand why certain cherished leg- 
ends have been excluded from the book, 
but we are doubly grateful that somehow 
or other St. Teilo has slipped in—that 
low-comedy Welsh saint who _ provided 
three sets of authentic bones in order not 
to disappoint his admirers. The House 






of Loreto is put firmly in its place, and 
the life of St. Dunstan is dealt with with- 
out the slightest hint at a pair of tongs. 
The Letters D.O.M. are explained without 
any reference to the fact that most of 
us are accustomed to see them on a bottle 
of Benedictine. On page 98, under Astrolo- 
gy, the Dictionary makes reference to 
“the growth of unbelief and superstition” 
in our own day, and it obviously means 
to do nothing that will encourage such 
trends. 

A splendid fairness is shown in the 
article on Gibbon, but it breaks down 
somewhat when the subject is T. H. Hux- 
ley; the single references to Freud and 
Jung suggest the repetition of a second- 
hand opinion rather than the result of a 
first-hand appraisal. But again we must 
remember the mazy path which the editor 
of such a book must tread; the careful 
entry about the Holy Shroud is an ex- 
ample of his tact; and however mild they 
may appear to the casual lay reader, such 
references as that to the “(re-)ordination” 
of R. H. Benson in 1904 are full of dyna- 
mite for those who want to pick a quarrel. 

In general the soft pedal has been used 
in referring to forms of martyrdom or the 
rougher details of church history. Of Peter 
Abelard’s fate we are told only that his 
career was “cut short” in 1118, though 
he lived till 1142. Of St. Agatha we are 
told littke—certainly not the story which 
fascinated the devout for a_ thousand 
years, which is that she was martyred by 
having her breasts cut off, and she is 
generally exhibited in sacred art carrying 
them before her on a plate, quite unper- 
turbed by her strange plight. But on the 
other hand we are told that in the 19th 
century H. J. Prince boldly asserted that 
he was the Holy Ghost and persuaded 
quite a large number of people that it 
was so, until his death at the age of 88. 
In dealing with so rich and broad a realm 
as the Christian Church, a perfect even- 
ness of tone cannot be expected, and an 
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unbroken sobriety cannot be assured. In 
spite of Dr. Cross, cheerfulness will keep 
breaking in. 

Nobody would wish such a book as 
this to be frivolous. We are contented, 
then, with a brief article on beards as they 
have been worn by the clergy, without ex- 
pecting any reference to such oddities as 
“the Anglican inch”, popular in the 19th 
century, or the Wycliffe Moustache so of- 
ten to be observed in Canada. (Indeed, 
references to Canada are few, and our 
two national contributions to the diversity 
of Christian sects, the United Church, 
and the Hornerites, receive no_ special 
mention.) It is not in such a book as this 
that we look for an explanation of what 
an M.B. Waistcoat is. (And as you may 
not have the proper books handy, it is one 
of those impenetrable affairs of corded 
silk, called the Mark of the Beast by 
evangelical Anglicans fifty years ago.) 
But Dr. Cross might, without sacrifice of 
dignity, have told us at what time the 
Roman collar supplanted the white cravat 
as the customary throat-wear for virtu- 
ally all clergy. 

With this book at hand it is possible 
to trace the history of belief, of church 
architecture and of ritual usage, and of 
the growth of every substantial branch of 
the Christian Church. Understandably the 
Roman Church, the Church of England, 
and the Orthodox Church dominate the 
bulk of the references, but Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Lutherans 
and other reformed churches are not rob- 
bed of anything which is proper to them. 

The book is a treasure-house of great 
and small matters. If you want to know 
why Dostoievsky, Kierkegaard and Heideg- 
ger are important in the religious as in the 
literary worlds, this book will tell you; if 
you want to know what the veils on the 
cap of an Orthodox monk are called, this 
book will explain that they are the Exo- 
kamelaukion; if you are curious about the 


Dr. Needler: Not in history books. 


Adiaphorists or the Stercoranists, you may 
apply here with confidence; if you want 
the history of the Apostolic Succession, it 
is here. 

The deeply serious, the merely curious, 
the historian and the believer who wants 
to deepen his belief may all come to this 
book confident of finding what they de- 
sire. Indeed. I do not see how any library 
in church, school or town can hope to do 
without it; and if anyone is anxious to 
please his pastor on Easter Day with a 
gift which every intelligent clergyman 
should welcome, let him look no further. 
The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church is launched on fifty years of popu- 
larity, at the very least, and Dr. Cross and 
the O.U.P. deserve the warmest thanks and 
congratulations. 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, edited by F. L. Cross, Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford— 
pp. 1492—Oxford—$13.95. 


Favorite Pubs 


The Old Inns of London, by Louis T. 
Stanley — pp. 116, — index and glossary 
— many photographs—Clarke, Irwin— 
$5.00. 


THE TRAVELLER to London is at once 
struck with the number, variety and char- 
acter of its inns. Their historic names, 
their quaint signs, their antiquity (either 
genuine or pseudo) are a constant delight. 
For the traveller who has the time to ex- 
plore them, this book will make both an 
authoritative guide and a good companion. 

He begins with the history of inn-keep- 
ing in England and traces it from the 
tibula, diversoria and tabernae of the Ro- 
man occupation through the Saxon ale- 
house and the Plantagenet church-hostel 
to the modern inn. He shows how much 
history is associated with the inn-signs and 
has a most interesting section dealing with 
some of these. The main section of the 
book lists and describes some of the most 
famous inns, listing them alphabetically 


for easy reference. He concludes with a | 


glossary of terms commonly associated 


with ale-houses and brewing. 


Valuable for the traveller, interesting to 


the stay-at-home and full of curious bits 


of information to amuse both. F.A.R. 
Campaign of 1855 
Louis Riel, The Rebellion of 1885, by 


G. H. Needler — pp. 81 —- photographs, 
verses and letter of Louis Riel — Burns 
& MacEachern — $3.00. 


THIS IS THE sTORY of the Riel Rebellion 
of 1885 from a military standpoint. Pro- 
fessor Needler, then a student at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, went with the Univer- 
sity contingent and one of the most vivid 
sections of the book is the account of how 
his unit made the 2,000-mile journey in 


Dictaphone 


tec tent Ras cae chew 





Egad! A 2-lb., 11-o0z. voice-record- 
er that works anywhere without 
a plug-in? Yes, it’s true. The name is 
Dictet. The maker is Dictaphone. 

The fully transistorized Dictet is 
a mere slip of a recorder—no bigger 
than a medium-length novel. Yet its 
intrepid little mercury batteries allow 
it to record anything from a whisper 
to a voice 10 ft. away. 

To work it, simply pick up the 
mike and talk. Microphone acts as a 
speaker for instant playback. 

With simple attachments, Dictet 
doubles as a transcriber. Or, you can 
buy it with the matching Dictet 
Typer. Clip the coupon below and 
we'll send you post haste, the full 
details on owning a fabulous Dictet. 





DICTET 
BY 
DICTAPHONE’” 


Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., Dept. J-3208 
204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto 12, Ont. 


Please send full color booklet on new Dictet. 
Name 
Company 
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Finest Tobacco — 


Finest Filter 


EASY DRAWING 
EXTRA MILDNESS 


RICHER FLAVOUR 


duMAURIER 


NEW ROSES 


ALL AMERICAN AWARD WINNERS for 1958: 








WHITE KNIGHT—Pure white hybrid tea .................600:::cceeees $3.00 
FUSILIER—-Orange-red floribunda ................0..0cccecc cece eeee teen es 2.50 
GOLD CUP—Golden yellow floribunda .......................:0000 2.50 
NEW HYBRID TEAS: 
ARLENE FRANCIS—targe golden yellow ...................::0:005 $3.00 
PEACEFUL Dee CON) TE ono isi cencceeseversesseensseccweecsaness 2.50 
SIR WINSTON CRURCHILL—Deep pink with orange veining 3.00 
STERLING SILVER—Silver lavender ...............cccccecceeeeeee esse es 2.50 
FOUR NEW EUROPEAN FLORIBUNDAS: 
DiRT MO x sis bin cin cdsaveventurdivarnvvesnvetncminteinnes $1.50 
COLUMBINE—Yellow shaded pink like a miniature Peace .... 1.50 
ERSIMORE—lnterise GORING TO «2225.06 6.cccseecsccsccessecesenscnese 1.50 
KORDA ——Glewing SOGTIOE ono neces secee cle ssesscssesenbsscnsesssenonns 1.50 


For complete list of better known varieties at popular 
prices, send for our Illustrated CATALOGUE. FREE on 
request. 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


bieM- 1 TED 





HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18. 
SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St., Toronto 12. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont 
Queen Elizabeth Way 1/3 mile west of Highway 27. 
650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Que 













late winter using the new CPR line where 
possible and covering the gaps on foot or 
by bob-sleigh. 

He discusses the strategy of the generals, 
the tactics of Poundmaker and the inci- 
dents of the campaign with clarity and 
vigor. It will appeal more to the military 
minded than to the general reader, but 
it contains a dozen good bits of Canadiana 
that never get into history texts. F.A.R. 


Books Received 
Samson In Hades (Ella Julia Reynolds)— 
Ryerson—$ 1. 

Poetry in Canada (R. E. Rashley)— 
Ryerson—$4.50. 

Masters of Deceit (J. Edgar Hoover)— 
George J. McLeod—$5.75. 

Claudine in Paris (Colette)—British Books 
si, 

A Straw in the Wind (E. M. Granger 
Bennett )—Rverson—$3.95. 

The History of Fanny Burney (Joyce Hem- 
low)—Oxford Univ. Press—$5.25. 





Wilderness of Spring (Edgar Pangborn)— 
Clarke, Irwin—$5.75. 


The Catafalque (Robert Goldston) — 
Clarke, Irwin—$4.75. 


Victorian Ballet Girl (Ivor Guest)— Mac- 
millan—$4. 


Valley of the Trent (Guillet)— Univ. of 
Toronto Press—$4., 


The 9-Months’ Wonder (Peg Bracken & 
Helen B. Moore)—Prentice Hall—$2.95. 


Ten Thousand Eyes (Richard Collier) — 
Collins—$4. 


Moscow Tram Stop (Dr. Heinrich Haape 
& Dennis Henshaw )—-Collins—$4.50. 


The Ring - Givers (W. H. Canaway) — 
Michael Joseph—$3.75. 


The Breakdown of Nations (Leopold 
Kohr )—British Books—$.95. 


The History of the Russian Revolution 
(Leon Trotsky )—Ambassador—$ 15.50. 


Angry Harvest (Hermann Field & Stanis- 
law Mierzenski)—A mbassador—$5.95. 


Roman History From Coins (Michael 
Grant )—Macmillan—$2.50. 


Six Theosophic Points (Jacob Boehme)— 
Ambassador—$ 1.95. 


The Unsilent Generation (edited by Otto 
Butz)—Clarke, Irwin—$3.50. 


The Sibyl (Par Lagerkvist)— Clarke, Irwin 
—$2.25. 


Bon Bon Voyage (Cartoons-Bill O’Malley) 
—Prentice-Hall—$1.00. 


New Orleans Sketches (William Faulkner) 
—Ryerson—$4.50. 


9th Art Directors Annual—Burns & Mac- 
Eachern—$6, 
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Canada’s Economy 


The ticker tape taps out a message... 
notes are scribbled on a scratch pad 

. a telephone call... a letter of 
confirmation; something is sold, 
something bought. Another few 
moments in Canada’s economy go by. 
And Provincial Paper is there. 
Ticker tape, scratch pad, telephone 
directory, letter paper—these and a 
hundred and one other paper products 
are at work every minute of the 
business day. And all are produced from 
specific grades of paper manufactured 
by Provincial. 
What’s so important about this? 
Simply that Provincial Paper knows how 
to make economically, the kind of paper 
you use — always maintaining a 


high standard of quality. 


PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 


TORONTO - MONTREAL - WINNIPEG 


Provincial Paper comes into your life every day 

































Ticker Tape 

Shorthand Books 
Directories 

Business Papers 
Calculating Machine Rolls 
Catalogues 

Annual Reports 


Brochures, etc. 
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‘Aluminum! 


say...that gives me an idea!” 


~ 


“Lightness... strength... and no painting! That’s a combination 


I can use to advantage for MY business.” 


Aluminum is showing up everywhere these days. 
This smart, light and strong pleasure craft is only 
typical of the increasing variety of fine products now 
being manufactured of ALCAN aluminum. The ever 
widening use of this versatile modern metal has been 
made possible because of the development of new 
alloys, improved fabricating and welding techniques, 
consumer demand and ALCAN “know how”. 


PERHAPS ALCAN ALUMINUM AND ALCAN “KNOW HOW" 
CAN HELP YOU IN YOUR BUSINESS... 

ALCAN are the people to see about everything con- 
cerning aluminum. They are leaders in its development 
and set its standards of quality. ALCAN has over 
fifty years’ experience in aluminum and is the major 
source in Canada for sheet, wire, rod, bar, foil, 
extrusions, castings and ingot. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


An Aluminium Limited Company 


lifax * Quebec « 


Montreal ¢ Ottawa * Toronto * Hamilton * Windsor * Winnipeg « Calgary * Vancouver 
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Robert McGillis 


Capsule Comment: As far back as 1932 
Robert McGillis began to handle Laura 
Secord candy as a distributor in Winni- 
peg. Working out of a small office, the 
wiry. Scotsman rummaged from office to 
office selling the unknown line on the 
basis of his own pledge of quality and 
freshness. Often working 14 hours a day, 
his pledge paid off and two years later 
McGillis Western Co. had _ established 
agencies and retail outlets in Saskatoon, 
Regina and Edmonton. He expanded his 
line to include greeting cards and kitchen- 
ware but it was Laura Secord products 
which opened the doors because, “I just 
believed the quality and freshness of the 
candy would soon speak for itself”. 
Two months ago Robert McGillis found 
the doors opened to the president’s chair 
of the venerable Laura Secord Candy 
Shops Ltd., the largest retail manufactur- 
ers of candies in the British Empire. 
The new president is as far removed 
from the suave, driving executive as the 
very company he represents on the highest 
level. Laura Secord, which has built a leg- 
end of old-fashioned sweetness for 45 
years, shuns the hard-sell, mass production 
techniques of big business. Sales girls in 
the 126 shops are warned of the evils of 
high pressure tactics and employees in the 
two studios (not factories: “candy-making 
is an art”) respect the tradition that to 
ensure quality butter is delivered in quan- 
tities not greater than the one-pound block 
their own wives use at home. This ana- 
chronistic formula seems to have paid 
off, and to prove the point the new presi- 
dent refers to figures in the 1957 Annual 
Report (total sales $5,655,000: net profit 
after taxes, $384,000) which show a Se- 
cord sales record. And McGillis has al- 
ready re-assured his 800 associates (not 
“employees”) that naught will be changed. 


Career: To McGillis, the man who 
brought Laura Secords to the west, his re- 
cent appointment is the culmination of a 
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career speckled with poverty and deter- 
mination. Born in the village of Avon- 
more, Ont., (population 300) in 1905, he 
was brought up in Mountain Village 
where his father owned the general store. 
After graduating from St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege (with a senior matriculation) he land- 
ed an $18-a-week job as a shipper with the 
Grolier Society in Toronto. One year lat- 
er McGillis was promoted to salesman and 
for a short spell he sold books (“Romance 
of Famous Lives”) door to door. 

In three weeks he was back in the Gro- 
lier offices because “I didn’t like the sales 
job”. In 1929 he was transferred to the 
Winnipeg office as accountant until the 
depression left him jobless in 1932. After 
searching for work three months McGillis 
took a gamble and decided to return to 
Toronto because, “I was shocked at the 
exorbitant price of candies in Winnipeg 
and I hoped to talk Mr. Hayes, then gen- 
eral manager of Laura Secord, into al- 
lowing me to sell the candies out west”. 
Catching a ride with another young hope- 
ful yearning for greener fields in the East, 
the two rode across the country in an old 
Essex. McGillis persuaded Hayes and 
succeeded in capturing the franchise (his 
co-driver, Bob Dales, is still a close friend 
and now vice president of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia). 

His record in Winnipeg spoke for it- 
self and five years later he was asked to 
return to Toronto as sales manager for 
Laura Secord. “My sincere admiration for 
the firm made me go with them.” 

The feeling was mutual and in 1943 he 
became secretary, in 46 general manager, 
and three years later vice-president. 


Attitudes and Personality: McGillis’ deep 
pride in the policy of the Laura Secord 
Family (not “company”) is reflected by his 
relationship with associates in the Toronto 
studio, most of whom he knows on a first- 
name basis. Pointing with pleasure at men 
who have been associates for 25 years, he 


Who’s Who in Business 


Laura Secord’s McGillis 
**Old-Fashioned Sweetness ’’ 


by Paul Nowack 


questions them solicitously during his fre- 
quent tours through the 50,000 sq. ft. 
studios in Toronto and Montreal. 

He also stresses the development of new 
products to complement the 125 different 
candies already being produced with the 
result that the company is quietly bring- 
ing out new candies continuously. A new 
product may take as long as one year to 
test, and the associates give the final word 
on taste. 

As chief executive responsible to five 
directors for over-all management, McGil- 
lis finds his usual nine-hour day is barely 
enough to fulfill all duties with the result 
that it is usually 6:p.m. before he drives 
(in a °55 Cadillac) to his six-room home 
in the Leaside suburb of Toronto. 

His car was responsible for a telegram 
he recently received from an old friend 
in the car business when his appointment 
was made public. The telegram read 
“New president: need new car.” McGillis’ 
studied reply was, “Old president: drive 
old car. Regards—”. 


Living Habits: McGillis and his wife pre- 
fer “a quiet existence” with their three 
daughters. For relaxation he and the fam- 
ily can be found almost any week-end in 
their eight-room winterized cottage at Ter- 
ra Cotta. in the Caledon Hills district. At 
home he enjoys reading or listening to 
music pumped from his hi-fi set. He is still 
enthused over his last vacation two years 
ago when he and his wife took a freighter 
to Venezuela and the Barbados for six 
weeks—“It was one of those unforgettable 
experiences we all have some day”. 


The Future: The slight 5’8” McGillis 
looks ahead to gradual expansion for his 
firm. And he doesn’t feel a sagging econ- 
omy will affect sales a bit—‘we find that 
sales in depressed areas usually increase. 
People use candy as a morale builder. I 
guess the sweetness makes them forget 
their own bitterness.” 
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Be Objective... 


[In our opinion, investment should 
be objective. It should have a 
purpose and once the purpose is 
clearly defined, then securities 
can be selected to accomplish 


that purpose. 


If you want to gamble, good 
luck to you, but... you should 
be prepared to lose and surprised 
to win. Go in with your eyes 


wide open. 


If vou want to speculate... 
then take a calculated risk. Know 
why vour selected securities 
should be worth more, calculate 
how much more, and in roughly 
what period of time. Plan your 
future action in the event that 
you are right... and also in the 


event that you are w rong. 


If you want income ... design 
a fund for income. If you want 
long-term growth and are willing 
to take the risks . . . design a 


fund for long-term growth. 


If vou want a balanced fund 
to take care of contingencies and 
provide a chance for reasonable 
income and growth . . . then 


design vour fund that way. 


Plan your investment fund to 
accomplish your purpose... 


be objective in what you do. 


Planning programmes and 
helping investors be objective is 
part of our job. Perhaps we can 


help you. 


x \ « 
A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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Improving the home—Demand for iron 
ore may grow— Vehement opinions on 
metals —The growth factor in B.C. 


Dominion Oilcloth 


I would be interested in your comments 


on the prospects of Dominion Oilcloth & 
Linoleum shares. — S.S., Quebec City. 


Dominion Oilcloth is operating in a rela- 


tively active industry, prospects for which 
are closely tied to the modern trend to 
home improvements. Although the floor- 
covering field is quite competitive the 
company managed to increase net profits 
by some 22% in the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1957 over the previous year. 
The company pays dividends of $1.60 a 
share regular plus 50 cents extra and this 
rate is protected by earnings which 
amounted to $2.78 a share in the latest 
fiscal year. Financial position is strong, 
net liquids being $5.6 millions. The com- 
pany has only 760,000 shares of stock 
outstanding. 


Steep Rock 


Please bring me up to date on the situa- 
tion at Steep Rock. — M.T., Windsor. 


Net profit of Steep Rock Iron Mines in 
1957 totalled $7,911,000 or 98 cents a 
share versus $13,217,000 or $1.64 a share 
the previous year. 

Shipments of 2,348,538 tons of high- 
grade iron ore were the second highest in 
the company’s history and compared with 
3,317,000 tons the previous year. 

Working capital at the end of 1957 to- 
talled $10.3 millions, despite expenditures 
of approximately $14 millions for expan- 
sion and provision of $1.66 million for 
redemption of first mortgage bonds not 
due until December Ist 1958. 

The decline in steel operations during 
the second half of 1957 resulted in a re- 
duced demand for iron ore but the in- 
dustry view is that this condition will im- 
prove as 1958 progresses. For the long 
range, Steep Rock officials predict pro- 
gressively greater iron ore consumption 
regardless of short-term uncertainty. They 
quote a recent study indicating progressive 
growth in iron ore demand with an in- 
crease of 75 per cent by 1984. 

Steep Rock’s third open-pit mine will 
be ready for production this year. The 
company also has one underground mine 
in production and another under develop- 





ment. It is working steadily towards its 
objective of bringing the annual capacity 
of its own mines up to 5.5 million tons. 
This, with the 3 million-tons annual capa- 
city under development by Inland Steel 
Company of Chicago on an area leased 
to the Steep Rock Company, will raise 
total capacity of the Steep Rock property 
to 8.5 million tons a year. 


Coldstream Copper 


Is there any explanation for the extreme 
decline in Coldstream Copper stock? — 
B.F., Edmonton. 


As the price of copper goes, so go copper 
stocks. The red metal is down from 50 
cents a pound two years ago to about half 
that price. While there is nothing on the 
horizon at this time to indicate a sub- 
stantial recovery in the metal, a consid- 
erable body of well-posted opinion looks 
for it to work back to around 30 cents a 
pound. In the meantime, many copper 
producers have a tough row to hoe. 
Coldstream decided to cease operations 
as soon as possible after it had determined 
the capacity of the mill which it recently 
put into operation. The mill is nominally 
rated at 1,000 tons a day but operating 
problems, which are not unusual in new 
plants, made it difficult to reach this rate. 


Golden Manitou 


A rundown on Golden Manitou from the 
standpoint of the investor would be ap- 
preciated. — D.N., Halifax. 


Golden Manitou is highly speculative but 
it may well turn out to have been cheap 
at recent prices. As with other metal 
producers, the company’s prospects hinge 
mainly on the prices of metals. These are 
now generally down considerably from 
their postwar highs but it may be signi- 
ficant that the most bearish sentiments 
regarding them are now being expressed 
by the people whose bullishness knew no 
bounds when metals and metal shares 
were at their highs. 

Golden Manitou is a copper-zinc pro- 
ducer in the Val d’Or section of Quebec 
and was able in 1957 to rig up an operat- 
ing profit. The year’s production report- 
edly averaged a value of $230,000 a 
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month ($2,760,000 for for the year) 
versus operating costs of $2,560,000. The 
company has 3,500,000 shares outstanding. 

The company treated 470,000 tons in 
1957, at the beginning of which it had 
ore reserves of 645,000 tons of 6% zinc 
and 4.86 ozs. silver per ton above the 2,- 
790-ft. level in the zinc section and 800,- 
000 tons of 0.9% copper from the 300-ft. 
to the 800-ft. horizons in the copper sec- 
tion. 

The property has two sections: zinc and 
copper. Final compilation of ore reserves 
at the end of 1957 was expected to show 
copper tonnage down with grade higher. 
Zinc reserves were expected to be main- 
tained. 

As indicated by operating figures above, 
the mine is highly marginal but if metal 
prices improve it would get a new lease 
on life. It is apparent that with the recent 
valuation of the shares, the market is not 
placing a premium valuation on _ plant, 
property and liquid assets. 

It may be of interest that Golden Mani- 
tou is controlled by a group which has 
been active in mine financing and de- 
velopment and the chance of the company 
being used as a vehicle for operation of 
some interesting prospect is not to be dis- 
missed. The company had some years ago 
financed Barvue, which was a casualty of 
declining zinc prices. If the zinc market 
had stayed strong for a year or two long- 
er, it would have been in clover. 


Bralorne 


How do you account for the strength in 
Bralorne?—D.J., Toronto. 


Development work at Bralorne, which was 
necessarily postponed for several years, 
has been getting results which indicate 
that the high hopes for this Bridge River, 
BC gold mine are well based. This is a 
rich and lively property; its stock would 
probably sell higher if the location were 
in some area closer to the investment 
markets of this country. As it is, its dis- 
tance has tended to make eastern invest- 
ors neglect it. 


BC Power 


Some indication of the facts upon which 
our optimistic appraisals of B.C. Power 
Corp. have been based would be helpful. 
— B.A., Toronto. 


Few sections of Canada are as rich in 
latural resources as British Columbia, 
where nature’s bounty is in the form of 
iorests, minerals, water — and location. 
fhe resources of the west-coast province 
ire particularly inviting to the entrepre- 
leur in view of its adjacency to the bur- 
zeoning Pacific Northwest and California 
narkets. The San Francisco-Oakland area 
‘San actively expanding industrial area. 
\ll this adds up to a ready market for 
British Columbia’s natural resources. Not 
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The Royal Bank 


offers valuable rights 


The Royal Bank of Canada has issued to shareholders, 
Rights to subscribe for 1 additional share of its Capital 
Stock for each 5 shares held of record March 5th at $37.50 
per share. The indicated annual dividend on the bank’s 
shares is $2.10 per share. 


The Royal is the largest of Canada’s nine chartered banks, 
with total assets of over $3.7 billion. The bank operates 910 
branches, of which 828 are in Canada and 82 abroad. 


Both present shareholders of the Bank and investors with 
funds to employ should give careful consideration to this 
attractive offer. We shall be pleased to be of service in the 
purchase and sale of rights and shares and the exercise of 



















rights. 


Additional information and latest market quotations 
will be furnished on request. ‘ 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
—__—————— Limited __—__"—_——_- 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax Saint John 


Quebec 


Edmonton Calgary Victoria 





Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
DIVIDEND NO. 285 
NOTICE is hereby given that a di- 
vidend at the rate of thirty-five cents 
per fully-paid share on the outstanding 


Capital Stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending April 


30, 1958, payable at the Bank and its 
branches on May 1, 1958, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 31, 1958. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
J. P. R. WADSWORTH, 
General Manager 
Toronto, March 14, 1958 





London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa Kitchener Regina 
London, Eng. Chicago New York 












































BABSON’S tells you — 


Stocks to Buy at 
Bottom of This 
Bear Market 


Mines—Oils—Industrials—Utilities? 


This valuable information compiled and 
summarized by our own staff—includ- 
ing a full time geological engineer—is 
yours for only $2.00. 
¢ Greatest Cyclical Market Op- 
portunity since 1932. 
¢ How the coming Elections will 
affect your securities. 
BABSON’S have nothing to sell but 
facts and advice. It is an advisory ser- 
vice devoted to PROTECTING PRIN- 
CIPAL, PROVIDING INCOME, 
BUILDING UP CAPITAL. 


BABSON’S Canadian Reports Ltd. | 
Harbour Commission Bldg., Toronto 1 é 

[Enclosed find $2 for this timely ad- | 

vice. ' 

! 

' 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

1 | 
CFFY . I 
S.N. ! 








How did you 
go about 
raising funds to 
take care of 
your recent 
plant expansion? 








Toronto 


New York 


[/,ROvaLITE 


ROYALITE OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
NO. 14 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of 32.8125 cents per 
share has been declared on all 
the outstanding 514% First Se- 
ries Preferred Shares of the 
Company, payable April Ist, 
1958, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 14th, 1958. 


By Order of the Board 


“K. S. C. MULHALL,” 
Secretary Treasurer 


Calgary, Alberta 
February 25th, 1958 


THE TORONTO 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of $1.25 per share upon the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Company has been 
declared for the current quarter, and 
that the same will be payable on 


Ist APRIL, 1958 


to shareholders of record on the books of 
the Company at the close of business 
14th March, 1958. 

By order of the Board 


CHARLES J. PETTIT, 
Manager 
March 6th, 1958. 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


Montreal 
London, Eng. 





Well Tom, we took 

our problem to 

Dominion Securities. After 
examining our situation 
carefully they suggested 
raising the necessary 
capital through the sale of 
company debentures and 
common shares. 


Winnipeg 





THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 187 

Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dend No. 187 of forty cents (40c) 
per share for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1958, has been declared 
upon the shares of the Company, 
payable Thursday, May 1, 1958, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business Thursday, April 3, 1958. 


By Order of the Board, 
R. B. TAYLOR, 
Secretary. 
Hamilton, Canada, March 7, 1958. 








TO 
ST. TORON 
165 YONGE °° Ey 9 6302 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. SA-3. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 







the least of these is her water power 
which, applied to bauxite ore from ‘ie 
Caribbean, makes aluminum (Kitimat- 
Kemano). This metal is much in demand 
for California’s aircraft, agricultural and 
manufacturing industries. 

The province of British Columbia is 
developing rapidly and her residents are 
showing great capacity to consume energy 
and other services which British Columbia 
Power Corporation provides. The com- 
pany’s program of expansion is seemingly 
limitless. It takes capital and in the pro- 
vision of this shareholder benefits — 
either because of profitable stock-sub- 
scription rights he receives or by reason 
of the increase in the leverage of his stock 
when the company borrows money. 

To get a better grasp of the BC eco- 
nomy and what it means to BC Power 
Corp., you should study some economic 
geography in conjunction with a map of 
the westerly province. This is the pro- 
cedure of the American capitalists who 
are latching onto such an increasing por- 
tion of Canada’s resource industries. 

You’re on the right track or you would 
not have put your question in the first 
place. 


Cons. Marcus 


Is Cons. Marcus operating? — P. W., 
Toronto. 


Controlled by the adjoining Cochenour 
Willans Gold Mines, the Consolidated 
Marcus property is the object of investi- 
gation via an exploratory drive to it from 
the 1100 or bottom level of Cochenour. 
Marcus is located between Cochenour and 
the carriage-trade Campbell Red Lake 
Mines and is believed to warrant a thor- 
ough underground test. 


Depreciation and Taxes 


I am somewhat puzzled as to what gov- 
erns the amount of depreciation a com- 
pany takes. In some cases depreciation is 
heavy, in others light. Where it is heavy, 
earnings suffer; where light, should not 
earnings be better than they appear? — 
K.F., Winnipeg. 


Depreciation is an expense of doing busi- 
ness. The amount taken is not necessarily 
closely related to the rate at which build- 
ings Or equipment wear out or become ob- 
solete. It is probably the maximum 
amount a company can write off for in- 
come-tax purposes. 

Inflation has complicated depreciation. 
With depreciation rates based on costs ra- 
ther than replacement value, it is apparent 
that amounts taken for depreciation may 
not be adequate to provide for replacing 
plant and equipment. In consequence, 
many companies will find/in a few years 
that they having been mining their physi- 
cal assets. This is an aspect of corpora- 
tion operations which has not received 
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the emphasis which might be expected 
but management is now becoming vocal 
about it. 

The tempo of the economy is closely 
tied to the rate of capital investment. This 
could be seriously reduced if the govern- 
ment continued to penalize companies by 
basing depreciation allowances on old 
cost scales rather than current ones. 

Depreciation enters into the investor’s 
appraisal of a situation. If, for example, 
depreciation charges are heavy in relation 
to the actual rate of wear or obsolescence 
of plant and equipment, considerable im- 
portance is attached to cash flow or total 
of net earnings plus depreciation. 

On the other hand, if depreciation 
charges are low in relation to actual wear 
and obsolesence, net earnings will not be 
true ones. Thus, a company could appear 
to be in flourishing condition whereas it 
is heading for trouble. 


Moore Corp. 


Is there anything new on Moore Corp. to 
encourage the stockholder? — K.N., Hali- 
fax. 

A business like Moore Corporation does 
not generate news like a mining company 
but, by continually adding new pieces, the 
picture of the company’s position and out- 
look regularly expands. Paper work in 
business and industry is increasingly com- 
plex and costly and Moore is in the fore- 
front of a trend to applying automation to 
paper work similar to that applied to 
manufacturing process. This is via_ its 
major product: business forms. Addition- 
ally the company is in the box, packaging 
and advertising-display field. And don’t 
overlook that its operations are largely 
in the United States and that management 
is of the highest calibre. 


In Brief 


How does McKenzie Red Lake stand? 
— B. N., Montreal. 

McKenzie stopped development work and 
placed the mine on a salvage basis. It 
may last for a couple of years before 
writing “finis.” 

Anything doing at Temagami Mining? — 
N.K., Ottawa. 

Stockpiling ore found in development 
work, pending an improvement in the 
price of copper. 


What is the status of Alpha Mining? — 
K. A., Vancouver. 

Omega. 

Is Arsenic Lake still operating? — B. F., 
London. 

Dormant. 


How is Axis Gold Explorations? — L.S., 
Montreal. 


Ceased turning. 
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Insurance 


by William Sclater 


Prospective Earnings 


As a manufacturer I have tendered on a 
contract job at a much lower rate than 
my competitors but my tender is based 
on my being able to import a machine 
which I have on order and which will 
greatly increase my hourly rate of produc- 
tion and reduce my overall cost. My 
tender is accepted and there is a_ time 
factor on delivery. If this machine fails 
to arrive on time or suffers damage or 
delay on the way I stand to lose a lot of 
money. Is there any insurance policy 
which will cover me in this contingency 
— R.L., Toronto. 


against loss? 


Yes there is. You can purchase a policy 
that will not only insure you against loss 
in these circumstances but will also guar- 
antee your normal profit, even if you don’t 
make it because of the factors you refer 
to. It is called Loss of Earnings insurance 
and your fire and casualty agent can get 
you full particulars. 

It is not too well known as yet but what 
it does is cover perils beyond the basic 
fire hazard that might damage or delay 
the arrival of the machine. A roadbridge 
or culvert may collapse; a ship may sink 
or get stranded. In the basic form this in- 
surance protects against loss of earnings 
due to fire, windstorm, explosion, hail, 
earthquake, flood, landslide, bridge or 
culvert collapse, collision or derailment 
of public conveyances, theft. 

A broad-risks form is available but it 
is always advisable to make sure your 
underwriter endorses any special hazard, 
like sabotage or malicious mischief that 
is not normally covered if you think there 
is need. Leased or rented equipment must 
be endorsed. This coverage may be writ- 
ten with or without a co-insurance clause 
as it best meets the risk. 


Accidental Death 


What are the biggest causes of accidental 
death for adults and children in Canada? 
1 am interested from the viewpoint of 
accident insurance as separate from. sick- 
ness insurance. — P.S., Fort William. 


Motor vehicle fatalities lead by a wide 
margin. According to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics motor vehicle accidents accounted 
for 3,559 accidental deaths in 1956 in a 
total of 9,271 fatalities, or 38%. 

What is especially interesting to the 
average citizen is that accidental falls 
were in second place to motor vehicle 
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fatalities as a cause of death in Canada 
and take an even greater toll than tuber- 
culosis. Accidental death from falls ac- 
counted for 1,582 lives in 1956, or 17% 
of the total. A breakdown of these sta- 
tistics shows that more than 50% of fatal 
fails occurred in and around the home. 
Older people were the principal victims, 
those over 65 accounting for 75% of the 
total. 

The growing number of accidental 
deaths to children is causing concern to 
some authorities, being rated as high 
as 35% in the 10-14 age group. Gross 
negligence is blamed for eight out of ten 
accidental deaths in the one to five age 
group. Pre-school age children suffering 
death from accidental falls were mostly 
falls from windows or porches. More 
than 63% of fatal falls of school-age 
children are from roofs, trees, swings and 
walls. 


For Diabetics 


Can a sufferer from diabetes buy life in- 
surance? — H. A., Calgary. 


Yes, in certain circumstances. Life insur- 
ance companies are taking on risks former- 
ly classified as uninsurable, on an experi- 
mental basis in recent years. Provided pro- 
per treatment is taken and good control 
established, life insurance is available on 
a moderately sub-standard basis. New sur- 
gical and medical procedures are also 
opening new insurance possibilities to 
ulcer and coronary sufferers. 


Lesson for Drivers 


Isn’t it true that in New York state the 
compulsory liability insurance law there is 
forcing many drivers off the roads be- 
cause the insurance companies either will 
not sell them liability insurance or, if they 
do so it is at such increased rates that 
many cannot afford to pay. Won't this 
mean that New York state taxes will have 
to be used to subsidize these drivers to 
buy insurance so that they may go about 
their business? —K.D., Toronto, Ont. 


If New York state ever subsidizes bad 
drivers to buy liability insurance then you 
can expect the Mississippi delta to freeze 
in July. These drivers who find it diffi- 
cult to buy liability insurance are drivers 
with such bad accident records no insur- 
ance company is going to take a chance 
on them, except at high rates. There is 
no good reason why you and I should 





subsidize them and that is what we would 
be doing if we allowed them to buy in- 
surance at normal rates and guaranteed 
the difference. 

Actually the insurors are doing the job 
of a police factor in such cases by forcing 
poor drivers off the roads because their 
accident record is such that they are un- 
able to qualify for liability insurance at 
normal rates. If this interferes with any- 
one’s mode of living then they had better 
look for another way of life less damaging 
to their fellow citizens. We can’t all be 
normally good auto drivers any more than 
we can all be good horseback riders or 
swimmers. The poor driver always has an 
option. He can take lessons to improve 
his driving habits. 


Savings Plans 


What is the maximum amount I can de- 
duct as an allowable expense aginst in- 
come if I buy a registered retirement sav- 
ings plan? Can I decide for myself when 
the retirement income will start or do 
I have to take the insurance company 


date?—A.F., Liverpool, N.S. 


Allowable maximum deduction is 10% of 
your income or up to $2,500 per annum, 
whichever is the lesser provided you put 
this amount into a retirement savings 
plan that is registered. There is an ex- 
ception in the case of employees who are 
covered by a regular employer-employee 
pension plan registered. In their case the 
maximum deductible amount is $1,500 or 
10% of earned income, whichever is the 
lesser. You can pick a retirement age to 
suit your requirements, subject to the 
terms of the policy but bear in mind that 
this income is then subject to tax. 


Auto Damage 


Do I have to take whatever figure my in- 
surance company adjuster sets for repairs 
to my auto following a collision I am in- 
sured for? I think he should allow a lot 
more than he has figured. What can I do? 
—J. McT., London. 


Read the Statutory conditions of your po- 
licy form. There are clauses there that 
govern procedure in case of disagreement. 
Both Insured and Insuror can select an 
appraiser in case of dispute and a disin- 
terested umpire can arbitrate if the ap- 
praisers disagree. But decision of the um- 
pire and one of the appraisers is binding. 


Compulsory Limits 


What are the New York State Compul- 
sory Auto requirements? — 
E.J., Halifax. 

Same as Ontario. Public jiability insurance 
is required in the minimum amounts of 
$10,000 and $20,000 and Property Dam- 
age insurance minimum of $5,000. 


insurance 
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Spoon-Fed 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


enchantment, and I too can get a kick out 
of driving down the St. John River valley; 
out of strolling along Quebec’s Dufferin 
Terrace; from looking up at the towering 
peaks of the Cascade range in the Rock- 
ies; or from suddenly coming across an 
Ontario town over the brow of a highway 
hill. These things, and many more, are 
wondrous things to me, but they do not 
inspire patriotism. 

Even among those of us who came 
from countries that have been ground 
down for decades by tyranny and dictator- 
ship, the love of the country of our birth 
takes precedence over our feelings for the 
country of our adoption. An anti-Canadian 
speech at a Polish or Ukrainian rally 
might be met with scorn, but an anti- 
Polish or anti-Ukrainian speech would be 
an invitation to mayhem. 

But enough of those who are immi- 
grants, or their sons and daughters. What 
about the English-speaking Canadian 
whose family has lived here for several 
generations? 

The self-appointed spokesmen for the 
“native” Canadians are just as divided in 
their loyalties as are the more recent ar- 
rivals. [t is often difficult to tell from their 
published resolutions whether the mem- 
bers of the Imperial Order Daughters of 
The Empire are imperialists, British jingo- 
ists, or Tory believers in the indestructibil- 
ity of the Empire. The descendants of 
the United Empire Loyalists think of 
themselves as Canadian patriots, yet they 
are Canadian only because their forebears 
fought on the losing side in the American 
Revolution. 

I am often amazed to read letters-to- 
the-editor from writers who sign them- 


selves “Fourth Generation Canadian”. 
These “patriots” are generally angry over 
somebody proposing a Canadian flag that 
does not include the Union Jack, or else 
they are screaming at the French-Cana- 
dians who want to change the name of 
Montreal’s Queen Elizabeth Hotel to 
Chateau Maisonneuve. It is quite appar- 
ent to me that the majority of Canadians, 
no matter how long their families have 
lived in this country, have a divided 
loyalty, just as I have. 

My generation was the one that gradu- 
ated from school into the depression. That 
great Canadian patriot, R. B. Bennett, 
then Prime Minister, sent us into relief 
camps to work for 20c a day. Then when 
he was defeated at the polls, he moved to 
England and a viscountcy. 

For years now I have been bored to 
death by the wrangling about a Canadian 
flag and a Canadian national anthem. 
Personally, I intend to live in Canada 
whether our flag is the Union Jack, the 
Fleur de Lys or the Skull and Cross- 
bones. I don’t care whether a concert is 
ended with the playing of God Save The 
Queen, O Canada, or Mairzy Doats. 

For those to whom nationalism is a 
pressing affair, take heart, for there is a 
new generation growing up. This new 
generation seems to know what it wants, 
which is more than it can say for its par- 
ents. A national survey completed a few 
months ago by Canadian High News, the 
teen-ager’s newspaper, showed that the 
next generation is far more nationalistic 
than any that preceded it. These high- 
school students, from Victoria to Halifax, 
when asked, “Do you think Canada should 
have its own national flag?” answered with 
ai overwhelming “Yes”, 83.7 per cent of 
them as against 13 per cent who didn’t 
think so. To the question, “Do you think 
Canada should have its own National 
Anthem?” 73.7 per cent answered in the 













































affirmative, and 23.9 per cent were 
against it. 

In 1937, H. G. Wells said, “The crazy 
combative patriotism that plainly threat- 
ens to destroy civilization is very largely 
begotten by the schoolmaster and _ the 
schoolmistress in their history lessons. 
They take the growing mind at a naturally 
barbaric phase and they inflame and fix 
its barbarism.” The type of patriotism Mr. 
Wells talked about is something we'll 
never have to worry about here. Our his- 
tory, or at least the teaching of it, is too 
insipid to inspire anything but boredom. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians, educated in this country, who 
can’t differentiate between the Seven Years 
War and the War of 1812. Most of them 
think Cornwallis is the name of a Halifax 
street. and Laura Secord just the name 
of a candy company. Our modern history 
is even dimmer to the younger generation. 
They can tell you about the Battle of the 
Bulge and Bastogne (thanks to American 
patriotic propaganda over TV) but they 
are completely unaware of the tremendous 
part played in both World Wars by the 
Canadian forces. 

Our lack of patriotism may be blamed 
on the history we were taught in school. 
It can also be blamed on the acceptance 
by our government leaders of the belief 
that we are a second class country, willing 
and eager to accept a pat on the head 
once in a while from the United States 
and Great Britain. Or it may be blamed 
on the fact that artistically and culturally 
we are cowards, our biggest industry be- 
ing the export of art, culture and brains. 

Samuel Johnson said, “Patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel.” I don’t think 
Canada’s professional patriots are scound- 
rels. From where I sit they sound more 
like silly fools, who try to push patriotism 
down our throats like Pablum. And that’s 


even worse. 
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Segned-lo-wear’ 


STETSON HATS 


It’s easy to choose the style that suits you best from Stetson 
‘“‘Shaped-to-wear”’ hats. The correct creases and dents are moulded 
in at the factory . . . if crushed, the hat regains its shape perfectly. 





They’re ‘aquanized’ against showers, too, and incorporate 
traditional Stetson quality and value. Try one on. 


Also available in Mallory—a famous brand name since 1817. . 





Prices: Stetson, from $9.95 + Mallory, from $6.95 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


Put PEP in your PENCIL with 
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Learn at home in your idle moments, the efficient new SPEEDHAND 
system of fast writing, using the alphabet instead of hieroglyphics. 
Busy people have long sought a simple but accurate method of taking 
notes quickly without tedious study. You can learn SPEEDHAND 
principles and short forms in only 20 hours from the exercises con- 
tained in the self tuition manual, to give you up to 120 words a minute 
and new professional status. Try this remarkable shorthand, in use 


everywhere, by enclosing a stamp for a FREE trial lesson and full 
particulars 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY — fo DEPT. NS. 
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Saturday Night 


for March 


Business Index 


' 110 





HTITIITI 


100 


March, 1957 
107.7 


February, 1958 March, 1958 
106.8 105.6 


(Saturday Night's Business Index is a compilation of statistical factors 
bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross national product. It is designed to re- 
flect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data.) 





Indicator Table Unit Latest Month | Previous Month | Year Ago 

Index of Industrial 
Production y — 271.69 276.3 290.1 
(Seasonally Adjusted) ei 
Retail Trade > $ millions 1,432] 1,269 1,444 
Total Labor Income “ee 
(Seasonally Adjusted) P| $ millions} — 1,2829 a ae 
Consumer Price Index 1949=100 123.7t 123.4 120.5 
Wholesale Price Index 

1935-39 
of Industrial Materials > —100 232.5t 231.8 248.4 
Inventory, Manufacturing & s 
Industry (Held & Owned) $ millions 4,855] 4,898 4,608 
New Orders, y ious 
Manufacturing Industry $ millions 1,7119 1,682 1,966 
Steel Ingot Production p 1000 tons 363.8¢ 387.4 413.4 
Cheques Cashed, me 
52 Centers : $ millions 19.249 18,219 17,865 
Imports for Consumption » $ millions 401.1¢ 395.3 459.0 
ee een $ millions | 389.54 453.3 403.4 
Contract Awards (Maclean 
Building Reports) e $ millions 181.4f 190.3 197.6 

{| December + January t February 


by Maurice Hecht 


THE CONTINUED downtrend in the econ- 
omy hasn’t dented confidence too deep- 
ly so far. Here are a few reasons why: 

Preliminary capital investment esti- 
mates for 1958 predict an $8.5 
billion program, compared to the actual 
$8.7 billion figure of 1957. The forecast 
a year ago was for $8.5 billion but it 
was upped at midyear. 

Backbone is the outlay for housing 
and social capital. Government spending 
will play a decided part. Machinery and 
equipment expenditures for manufactur- 
ing will drop 10 per cent from 1957. 
Much of this is imported so the full drop 
will not be felt by native industry. 

MacLean Building Reports for the 
first two months bear out the forecast. 
Construction contract awards are 14 per 
cent ahead of the same time last year. 
Housing is up 116 per cent, engineering 
up 82 per cent, but industrial construc- 
tion awards dropped 72 per cent and 


business building six per cent. 

The actual change over the past 
months in the direction of the whole- 
sale index of industrial material prices 
is also a sign of economic improvement. 
This index reversed a year-long tumble 
last November. What the change means 
is that basic commodity prices—the first 
to drop—have stiffened. 

But there are bleak signs, too. The in- 
dex of industrial production continues its 
steady decline. Total labor income—re- 
flecting unemployment, hours worked 
and wages—is still dropping. The con- 
sumer price index reached a new high, 
mainly because of food costs. New or- 
ders in manufacturing show no sign of 
edging upward even though inventories 
are definitely shrinking at last. Steel in- 
got production is low. 

Retail sales are holding up well. There 
are no big gains but there is no indica- 
tion of a reversal. 
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Lourdes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


cessions, chants or pilgrims and magnii- 
cent rituals. 

Many sightseeing tours guide the travel- 
er not only through Lourdes, but to the 
wonders of the surrounding countryside. 
These include peaks in the Pyrenees reach- 
ed by telepherique, the natural rock am- 
phitheatre called the Cirque de Gavarnie, 
the remarkable 13th century walled town 
of Carcassonne (150 miles distant), and 
the small Basque villages like St. Jean 
Pied-de-Port. 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has pro- 
claimed 1958, the year of the Lourdes 
Centennial, a Holy Year for all members 
of the Roman Catholic faith. In a special 
Proclamation of July 2, 1957, he stated 
in part: 

“Today again We turn toward the fa- 
mous sanctuary which is now preparing 
to receive the crowds of centenary pil- 
grims on the banks of the river Gave... 
At this spring, where gentle Bernadette 
was the first to go and drink and wash, 
there will flow away all the miseries of 
the soul and body ... . There is every- 
thing to invite the Christian to this action 
of sanctification, for nowhere except, per- 
haps, at Lourdes does one feel so moved 
to prayer, to the forgetting of oneself and 
to charity.” 

Some Principal Religious Celebrations 
at Lourdes are: July 16, The anniversary 
of the 18th vision; August 5, The Day of 
Perpetual Adoration; September 8, The 
Nativity; First Sunday in October, The 
Feast of the Holy Rosary; December 8, 
The Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 


All disabled people arriving at Lourdes 
are given the free services of the “bran- 
cardiers” or stretcher-bearers, who meet 
every train. Many of these “brancardiers” 
are those who claim to have been cured 
at Lourdes, and who therefore volunteer 
their services in gratitude. 

In the 100 years since the first vision 
of Bernadette, the Church has accepted 
54 cures as being genuinely miraculous. 
Many thousands of others seem to many 
minds to admit of no natural explanation. 
A permanent medical committee functions 
at Lourdes for those who wish to have 
their cases recorded. 


The water of Lourdes is used both for 
drinking and for bathing by the pilgrims. 
An interesting fact observed by both the 
religious and non-religious; though mil- 
lions of pilgrims have bathed in the water 
with every kind of disease, no kind of 
contagion has been reported. The water 
itself has been scientifically analysed on 
many occasions, but has been found to 
yield no more material properties than 
the water from any mountain source. 
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For Centenary Year, the fence that was 
formerly in front of the niche where Ber- 
nadette saw her vision has been taken 
away. An additional bridge has been built 
across the river, affording a viewing-place 
for many more people. 

Special trains, planes and buses will op- 
erate between Lourdes and other key 
points during 1958. Among them: Sabena 
Belgian Airlines flights between Lourdes 
and the Brussels Worlds Fair. Lourdes is 
a town of 16,500 inhabitants, situated at a 
height of 1,300 feet in the Pyrenees moun- 
tains in southwest France. It is 495 miles 
from Paris. The Gave river separates the 
town into two sections. To the east lies 
the old town and business district; to the 
west the grotto of Massabielle where Ber- 
nadette saw her vision, and the attendant 
places of worship. 

A magnificent castle stands on the sum- 
mit of a rock, reminder of the time when 
the town was a strategic military outpost 
for the Counts of Bigorre, who, in the 
Middle Ages, fought a _ succession of 
armies who crossed the Pyrenees. 


There are three churches in the con- 
fines of the community as well as the new 
one built for the Centenary, the Basilica 
of Pius X, which is underground and can 
hold a congregation of 20,000. The house 
where Bernadette was born still stands 
and may be visited by tourists as can other 
places in the town associated with her 
life. 

For the tourist, there are approximately 
340 hotels, as well as a number of pen- 
sions. The three best hotels, rated in first 
class categories are the Bethanie, the 
Moderne and the Imperial. The airport 
is at Ossun, six miles away. 


“Puts” & “Calls” 
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concerned that it might not hold the gain 
despite some favorable indications. When 
the stock did fall Mr. B. was still able to 
sell out at $50 at a cost of only $300 plus 
normal brokerage. Had the stock continu- 
ed to rise instead of falling, Mr. B. would 
have allowed the put option to lapse. 

To use puts and calls successfully then 
requires considerable technical market 
knowledge and an informed evaluation of 
the stock under consideration. It definitely 
is not a field for the “heads I will tails I 
won't” type of speculator. 

As a trading and investment device, 
puts and calls are not new; they are prob- 
ably about as old as organized securities 
markets. But they are largely unfamiliar 
to North American investors and virtually 
unknown to Canadians. 

Since the Second World War, however, 
with increased public participation in stock 
markets their use has boomed in the U.S. 


On the New York Stock Exchange, for 
example, while the total of all trading in- 
creased 113% between 1944 and 1957, the 
volume of put and call options soared 
600%. Recently clubs of persons who sell 
put and call options—‘“writers” as they 
are known—have been formed. 

It was against this background of boom- 
ing U.S. interest that a Toronto steck 
dealer recently formed the first Canadian 
firm specializing in trading in puts and 
calls. The firm, J. A. Kennedy Ltd., acts 
as a clearing house for buyers and sellers 
of put and call options. Kennedy says he 
can provide a market in options for any 
industrial stock and most of the higher 
grade mining issues. He says he plans to 
begin publishing soon, through news- 
papers, daily quotes on the prices of put 
and call options. Options are not traded 
through the Toronto Stock Exchange but 
each option contract is endorsed by a 
member of the Exchange as a guarantee 
of fulfillment. 

The price of an option is the determin- 
ing factor in its profit potential. On any 
stock on which puts and calls are traded 
these are the points which underlie the 
option’s price: 

Liquidity. Options on a stock with a 
relatively thin market will probably cost 
more than options on a stock that trades 
regularly and in good volume. 

Volatility. If the stock has a_ history 
of sharp, frequent price changes options 
will probably cost more than on a stock 
which moves more slowly. 

Seasoning. Options on stock of a re- 
cently formed company will probably cost 
more than options on stock of a company 
with several years of market history. 

Duration of contract. Options may gen- 
erally be bought for 30, 60 or 90 day or 
six months periods. The longer the period, 
the higher the cost of the option. 

Price of the stock. Options on high- 
priced stock cost more than options on 
low-priced stock but on a percentage basis, 
costs would be about the same if other 
factors were equal. 

Competition. As option dealings in- 
crease with more buyers, writers and deal- 
ers, prices tend to become lower. 

Trading in puts and calls breaks down 
into two categories,—buying and selling. 
A buyer of a put or call option may be 
anyone who believes a particular stock is 
going to make a substantial move within 
a reasonably short term or who wants to 
protect an investment he already holds 
against an adverse market move. A seller, 
however, is usually either an institution 
with large holdings or an individual with 
large holdings or a substantial cash po- 
sition. 

Here are the principal ways a buyer 
can use calls: 

To buy stock with a relatively small 
investment in the expectation the stock 
will soon advance. This is the case of the 
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investor who buys a 60-day call on 100 
shares of stock at $50 for $300, exercises 
the option and sells when the stock 
reaches $60 for a profit of $700 less nor- 
mal brokerage charges. 

To capitalize on a gain in a current long 
position and still hold stock in case it 
continues to gain. An investor may have 
held 100 shares of a stock as it rose from 
$40 to $50 a share. He feels it may go 
higher but is unwilling to risk his current 
“paper profits”. He sells his long position 
and buys a call on another 100 shares at 
$50 for $300. If the stock drops to $45, 
he lets the option lapse and chalks up a 
loss of $300. Without the option he would 
have lost $500. If the stock climbs to $55 
he exercises the option and sells out for a 
new profit of about $200. 

To protect a short sale. Purchase of a 
call option on the same number of shares 
and at the same price at which the stock 
was sold short protects the trader against 
a rise in the stock’s price. 

Averaging out. After a sharp drop 
stocks often react to recapture part of the 
loss. Purchase of a call contract creates 
leverage to recapture losses. 

These are the uses of puts for buyers: 

To go short. A trader who thinks a 
Stock is going to fall but who is unwilling 
or unable to meet margin requirements 
and wants to avoid the other risks of go- 
ing short, such as being called for de- 
livery. can buy a put. Suppose the stock 
is selling at $25 and the trader believes it 
will fall to $15. He then buys a put — 
an option to sell — on 100 shares for 
60 days at a cost of $150. If within the 
contract period the price does fall to $15, 
the trader buys on the open market and 
exercises his put contract to sell at $25. 
His profit then is $1,000 minus the cost 
of the put, or $850 less normal brokerage. 
If the stock rose, his loss would have 
been limited to the cost of the contract. 


To protect a profit. This is the case 
of Mr. B who bought his 90-day put on 
100 Mammoth Industries at $50 for $300. 
When the stock dropped to $40, Mr. B’s 
loss was limited to $300 instead of $1,000. 
If the stock had continued to rise he 
would have profited further on any gain 
of more than three points. A put can also 
be used in a similar way to protect any 
long commitment. 

Selling puts and calls can also be profit- 
able. A seller or “writer” of puts, for ex- 
ample, can buy securities at less than 
market price and a writer of calls can sell 
stock at higher than market prices. It 
works this way. 

An investor decides to sell a put on 100 
shares of stock at $50 for $300. In effect 
this means that for a $300 consideration 
he will buy 100 shares at $50 anytime 
within the life of the contract. If the 
stock drops to $45 and the contract is 
exercised he must buy the stock. But he 
buys it at an effective cost of $42 a share 
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—three points under the market price at 
the time he decided to acquire it. If on 
the other hand the stock rises and the 
option lapses, he has a profit of $300. 

Selling stock at a higher than market 
price by selling calls works this way. An 
investor decides to sell a call on 100 
shares of a stock at $50 for $300. This 
means that for a $300 consideration he 
will sell his 100 shares at any time during 
the contract period for $50 a share. If the 
stock rises and the option is called he has 
sold his stock at an effective price of $53 
a share. If the stock declines and the op- 
tion lapses, he profits by $300. 

Puts and calls may be combined and 
are referred to as “straddles”. To straddle, 
a writer sells both a put and a call at the 
same price on the same stock for the same 
length of time. Each may be exercised in- 
dependently of the other. A straddle writer 
is usually interested in buying more stock 
of the company for which he has sold 
the straddle at a lower than market price 
and selling above the market. 

An investor holds 100 shares of stock 
currently priced at $50. He wants to buy 
another 100 at $46 or sell his current 
holdings at $54. To effect this he could 
sell a straddle at $50 for $400. In this 
case, if the stock declines and the put is 
exercised he must buy 100 at $50 but, 
because of the straddle sale, effectively 
$46. If the stock rises and the call is ex- 
ercised he must sell 100 at $50 but, again, 
because he sold the straddle for $400, 
he sells at an effective price of $54. 

That, in outline, is the way puts, calls 
and straddles work and how they can be 
used. They can be exceptionally profitable. 
It is estimated that New York writers earn 
as much as 50 per cent of their invested 
capital in good years and as much as 
about 20 per cent in less satisfactory 
years. But buying and selling put and call 
options to be successful requires a high 
degree of technical market knowledge— 
charting for example—and a realistic ap- 
praisal of the company whose stock is 
to be optioned. 

Of the two, the technical market know- 
ledge is probably more important. For 
only by being able to judge in what direc- 
tion, how soon and how far a particular 
stock is apt to move can an option buyer 
or seller calculate the profit possibilities 
and margins in any contemplated deal. 
Successful dealing will require a high de- 
gree of market sophistication. 
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In fact this campaign is much filled 
with yet uncrystallized feelings of many 
Canadians about such matters as United 
States investments in Canada, control over 
the Arctic and over our own air-space for 
our common defence needs, erratic U.S. 








import policies affecting our exports of oil 
and base metals, the continuing struggle 
against “give-away” and the need to have 
our agricultural products, to say nothing 
of our manufacturers, find an easier access 
to the American market. Mr. Pearson, of 
course, has never been soft-spoken where 
the United States is concerned. He has 
said tough things with a cheerful candor 
that is the hallmark of his political finesse 
and he said them a long time before many 
politicians, both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, took up the cue. 


Mr. Diefenbaker tries to go farther and 
to give the impression that a firmer line 
can be expected from his government in 
dealing with the Americans. To which the 
Liberals reply that this already has led 
to “retaliation” and may bring even more 
glancing blows from an irritated Congress 
or Executive able to more than hold its 
own in any struggle between the two 
economies. Here is a debate in the arena 
of our foreign political and economic af- 
fairs that could go to the very heart of our 
existence as an economy and a society. 

Yet it would be fictional to pretend that 
the present debate in general reveals a 
wide gulf beween the major parties in 
foreign policy. Gulfs there may be on 
tactics, on the nuance of one approach as 
against another, on problems of timing 
and on words and their emphasis; but on 
basic questions the Conservatives and the 
Liberals cannot be too far apart. It is as 
if there were a tacit understanding that 
for the very serious questions of our time 
there are no Canadian answers that either 
are uniquely Canadian or, if they do orig- 
inate with us, that will directly move great 
events along the course we may wish to 
have them go. If we take the outstanding 
matters of foreign policy that should 
trouble the sensitive Canadian, these might 
well be listed in the following priority: 
disarmament with the cessation of nuclear 
testing and the production of nuclear 
weapons; the unification of Germany and 
the withdrawal of the U.S.S.R. from direct 
control over its European satellites with 
the possibility of a nuclear-free zone in 
Central Europe: Communist China and her 
relations with the United States as well 
as her far eastern neighbors; the Middle 
East with particular reference to the re- 
lations of the Soviets and the West in the 
future function of great power activity 
in that area; the future of NATO not only 
as a military instrument but as a consulta- 
tive device to insure a higher degree of 
political integration among members of 
the Atlantic alliance; and, finally, the re- 
liance we shall place upon the Common- 
wealth and the United Nations as instru- 
ments of our international policy. 

On all of these issues—Korea and Indo- 
China might be added as other areas from 
which danger has not disappeared—can 
it be said that there is a Conservative, a 
Liberal, a C.C.F. or a Social Credit 
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policy? Putting aside for a moment the 
peculiar aberrations from which some 
members of the two minor parties suffer 
such as the doctrinaire pacifism on the 
extreme left wing of the C.C.F., and the 
primitive fears and misunderstandings of 
international political and economic activ- 
ity that is the mark of some of the less 
convincing members of Social Credit—it 
would be difficult to find a true division 
between the parties on the great issues of 
our day. Neither Mr. Pearson nor Mr. 
Diefenbaker, if their opinions are asked 
officially in the next few weeks, are likely 
to advise disarmament or the cessation of 
nuclear testing without effective controls 
that will assure similar policies by the 
Soviets. In the case of Germany, consid- 
ering his own Saskatchewan background 
of much ethnic contact and awareness, Mr. 
Diefenbaker might be very sensitive to the 
urgent desires of the German people for 
unification; but doubtless he would strong- 
ly resist any proposals to permit 
a West German government to ne- 
gotiate with East Germany for anything 
short of free elections and for ‘the right 
of the succeeding unified government to 
choose its own international obligations 
either inside or outside of NATO. Mr. 
Pearson would take a_ basically similar 
line, although perhaps he might see in 
George Kennan’s recent arguments some- 
thing to be valued not for Kennan’s 
specific recommendation of “disengage- 
ment”, but rather for the invitation to re- 
examine with both realism and hope the 
conditions of our present stalemate. For 
Mr. Pearson, the professional diplomat, 
the avenue always to be pursued is that 
lined with invention and ideas, any one 
of which may just be appealing and prac- 
tical enough to suggest a new way to a 
working peace. 

Nor are we likely to find that Mr. Dief- 
enbaker and Mr. Pearson are very far 
apart on their estimate of the Middle East 
and on their view of the desirable limits 
or extent of a Canadian role in that sensi- 
tive region. Both are personally and po- 
litically very sympathetic to the attempts 
of Israel to survive and progress and to 
obtain Arab acceptance. But neither are 
wholly unfamiliar with the fears of the 
Arab world, however neurotic they may 
be, that Israel represents a “threat”, an 
outpost of western “imperialism” on the 
edge of Islamic society. Possibly the only 
difference one might detect between the 
two leaders on this issue is that Mr. Dief- 
enbaker is likely to have a quicker initial 
response to the changing lines of British 
policy and he would not be anxious to 
impede in any way the delicate task that 
Whitehall faces in maintaining the sem- 
blance of British authority in Aden, in the 
Gulf and in Iraq. But here too, in the end, 
the initial sympathy would not mean a 
Canadian policy that would try to justify 
a great gamble such as Suez—although the 
Conservatives seem to pretend that they 








would not have acted quite as Mr. Pear- 
son did when Catada abstained on the 
resolution inviting British and French 
withdrawal from Suez, and when we pro- 
posed UNEF as the device to restore order 
and to get the British, the French and the 
Israelis out of the canal and the desert. 
On Communist China Mr. Diefenbaker 
has shown a certain experimental élan 
in his semi-official trade mission of some 
weeks ago. But in the end he faces the 
hard decision, as Mr. Pearson has had 
to do before, as to whether Canada can 
go its own way on this issue of recogni- 
tion, indifferent to the strong position of 
the United States and the extent to which 
American public opinion remains sensi- 
tive to the memories of Korea, of brain- 
washing, of charges of germ warfare, of 
the pressures on Quemoy and on the For- 
mosa Government. In short, Mr. Diefen- 
baker could not ignore the complex threads 
that have for the time being made diplo- 
matic disentanglement between Washington 
and Peiping a heroically postponed task. 


Oil and base metals to the United 
States, free trade with Britain and Europe, 
American control of Canadian plants and 
resources, sympathy with the Common- 
wealth, balanced with realism, wheat and 
“give-aways”, Dulles, the Soviets, and 
rigidity in American diplomacy, all of 
these have immediate significance for 
Canadian politics, for voters in this elec- 
tion, for parties searching for the allegi- 
ance of the people. The day is now long 
past when the academic line to be drawn 
between overseas affairs and the domestic 
front provided a comfortable moat behind 
which we might execute our quadriennial 
gyrations in an electoral square dance on 
the hustings, and move indifferent to tunes 
from other lands. Today we sway to a 
universal orchestra beating out the theme 
of our common humanity while our poli- 
tics in a remote prairie constituency or a 
crowded urban riding all must vibrate in 
response to these deeper ryhthms that 
know nothing of frontiers. 


Coyne 
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careful examination of conditions and 
trends to be most profitable for the per- 
manent maintenance of a high level of 
prosperity in Canada. One of the charges 
brought against Mr. Coyne and pressed 
at intervals by Progressive-Conservative 
politicians was that he was primarily re- 
sponsible for a policy of “tight money”, 
which had led to the present recession 
in industry and business and had particu- 
larly adverse effects upon residential con- 
struction, an important buttress of the 
national economy. But about two years 
ago Mr. Coyne and his lieutenants in the 
Bank saw clear evidence that inflationary 
pressures were assuming dangerous pro- 


portions, which called for remedial mea- 
sures. 

In his annual report for the year 1956 
he gave chapter and verse for some of 
these inflationary pressures and explained 
that they were the results of projects of 
economic expansion, which all seemed 
justifiable, useful and potentially profit- 
able, but beyond the capacity of Canada’s 
resources in manpower and materials to 
accomplish at the same time. And he also 
gave this admirable summary of the con- 
sequences of inflation. 


“The evils of inflation,” he wrote, “need 
no elaboration. Its effect is to restrict per- 
sonal consumption, at a time when more 
goods and services are being used for capi- 
tal investment or war or governmental 
deficits or for the creation of an export 
surplus than can be provided by voluntary 
saving, i.e., voluntary abstention from con- 
sumption, from the spending of income. 
Inflation forcibly restricts consumption by 
exacting the greatest sacrifice from those 
least able to bear it. It sets up many 
social and economic stresses and it feeds 
on itself — the so-called spiral of infla- 
tion of prices and costs.” 

In the same report Mr. Coyne _ pro- 
claimed that the prime objective of eco- 
nomic and financial policy in the modern 
world should be to facilitate economic 
growth at the highest rate which can be 
sustained for years at a time without 
endangering the stability of a country’s 
currency or raising its cost of living to 
intolerable levels and that a hectic attempt 
to expand too fast is inconsistent with 
these objectives and is also self-defeating, 
because it is bound to end in a depression 
or recession, which calls at least a tempo- 
rary halt to expansion. 

Accordingly Mr. Coyne decided that 
the time had come to check the hectic 
expansion of the Canadian economy, 
which was in progress, and that the best 
instrument for this purpose was a Testric- 
tion by the Bank of the supplies of credit. 
So the Bank raised by gradual degrees the 
interest rates, which it charges upon its 
advances to the chartered banks. This 
rate, which is fixed at one quarter of 1% 
above the week’s average yield for Trea- 
sury bills, had fallen to a record low 
level of 142% in 1955, when the demand 
for bank credit was reaching dangerous 
volume and the Bank proceeded to decree 
gradual rises in it until it reached a peak 
figure of 4.33% in August 1957. As the 
result of the rise in the Bank’s interest 
charge on their loans the chartered banks 
were compelled to increase the rates ot 
interest, which they charged their custom- 
ers, and they also reduced their loans 
from the Bank and had a smaller supply 
of money available for lending. Faced 
with a curtailment of credit or heavier 
interest charges, many firms and individu- 
als revised their plans for expansion or 
abandoned them temporarily and there 
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gradually appeared signs that Canada’s 
hectic boom was slowing down. 

But, as soon as Mr. Coyne and his 
associates were satisfied that an effective 
check had been applied to inflationary 
pressures and that economic expansion 
could be resumed with safety, they re- 
versed their policy of “tight money” and 
began to lower their rate to the chartered 
banks by instalments. On March 6 this 
rate was 2.919%, which was 33 points be- 
low the figure for February 6th, and 104 
points below the figure for March 6, 1957. 
This progressive decline has enabled the 
banks to expand their credit to custom- 
ers and reduce their rates of interest. 
Moreover the Bank began its retreat from 
its policy of “tight money” several months 
before the Federal Reserve bank of the 
United States made a similar move. Ac- 
cordingly the charge that Mr. Coyne is 
a purblind devotee of a policy of “tight 
money” will not hold water. 


After Mr. Fleming took office as Mini- 
ster of Finance, he denied explicitly that 
there was discordance in his relations with 
Mr. Coyne. But Mr. Coyne, evidently 
nettled by the charges of his political cri- 
tics, felt it necessary to answer them in 
his annual report for the year 1957 just 
published. In it he declared that there 
never was a “tight money” policy and that 
throughout the period under argument 
“the supply of money increased and the 
velocity of circulation rose substantially”. 
He also argued that the present recession, 
as far as domestic factors were concerned, 
was caused “by the degree of inflation and 
excessive expansion, which occurred de- 
spite a sound money policy.” 

This direct challenge to the thesis of 
the Progressive-Conservative party about 
“tight money” irritated Mr. Fleming so 
much that he took the unprecedented step 
of denying its validity and administering 
a rebuke to the Governor in a lengthy 
statement. He accused Mr. Coyne of plac- 
ing his own interpretation upon the ex- 
pression “tight money policy” and, de- 
clared that it was at variance with the 
meaning commonly attached to the ex- 
pression. He said that small business men, 
farmers, provincial and municipal authori- 
ties had learnt by grim experience how 
tight money was until the Progressive 
Conservative Government, believing in a 
sound monetary policy, had made a move 
to establish it by ‘“‘an easing of the tight 
money condition”. 

Here is a headlong clash between the 
Minister of finance and the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada and obviously Mr. 
Fleming does not find Mr. Coyne a con- 
genial co-operator in the management of 
the country’s financial policy. But the ob- 
stacles to the elimination of Mr. Coyne 
are very formidable. 

His appointment as Governor is for a 
Statutory term of seven years, which does 
not expire until 1962. So he could only 








be removed from office by an amend- 
ment of the Act which established the 
Bank of Canada and such a measure 
would meet short shrift at the hands of 
the Liberal majority in the Senate, which 
cannot be wiped out by the normal opera- 
tions of mortality before 1962. Meanwhile, 
however, Mr. Fleming in the course of his 
numerous dealings with Mr. Coyne has 
probably acquired a truer appreciation of 
his qualities and of the motives which 
induced him to clamp down upon the ex- 
pansion of credit. And now that the clamps 
have been removed, he is probably quite 
pleased to have such an efficient co-opera- 
tor as Mr. Coyne for the careful guidance 
of cur financial and monetary policies. 


Labrador 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


the City of London. They represented just 
about every kind of knowhow, financial, 
mining, pulp and paper, and industrial, 
that could be of use to Newfoundland. 

Seven were in from the beginning: 

N. M. Rothschild and Sons, Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa, 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., 
Bowater Corporation of North America, 
English Electric Co., Frobisher, and Rio 
Tinto. 

A year later 22 more were included as 
founder members (and entitled, therefore, 
to 10 votes for each of their new shares): 

What had Smallwood to offer? He had 
91,000 square miles of mineral rights un- 
committed. But the most promising parts 
of Newfoundland were gone, the iron ore 
belt of the Labrador trough was gone, and 
the only really promising part in the rest 
of Labrador was held by American Metal. 

Smallwood had water power rights in 
half of Newfoundland and the whole of 
Labrador. These included the fabulous 
Hamilton Falls in Labrador, thought to 
have a potential of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
h.p. But they were remote and had already 
been rejected by aluminum interests. It 
was reckoned that to survey them fully 
would take five years and cost $5,000,000. 

Finally, Smallwood had two stands of 
black spruce covering 1,500 square miles 
on Lake Melville and Grand Lake in La- 
brador. This would be valuable when it 
could be marketed, but was not big enough 
to support a pulp mill on its own. 

The agreement between Smallwood and 
Rothschilds did not give Brinco all the 
rights that were available. It gave them the 
water power rights and the pulpwood. But 
for mineral prospecting they were given 
two seasons to select 50,000 square miles 
from the 71,000 available in Labrador, 
and 10,000 from the 20,000 available in 
Newfoundland. This meant a crash pro- 
gramme to have a quick look at parts of 
the country that had never been surveyed. 








The Brinco geological teams have since 
been steadily exploring selected pieces here 
and there. They are cautious about discov- 
eries. Occurrences of copper, lead, zinc, 
magnetite, ilmenite (ore of titanium), 
nickel, asbestos and limestone have been 
discovered, but none so far have been re- 
ported as existing in commercially attrac- 
tive quantities. The most promising discov- 
ery has been a rich uranium ore body near 
Kaipokak Bay. This is important because 
the ore contains an average of 20 pounds 
U;O. a ton—compared with 2.5 pounds a 
ton average in the Blind River mines. 
Brinco’s exploring subsidiary, British New- 
foundland Exploration (Brinex) is now 
driving an adit to intersect the ore body 
and are thus engaged on the first under- 
ground mining operation in Labrador. 

Brinco and Brinex spent $1,092,804 on 
mineral exploration up to March 31, 1957, 
and had an exploration budget of $500,000 
this year. 

Most money, though, has been spent 
on surveying Hamilton Falls, Brinco at 
first considered this was a project that 
could wait. But for political and other 
reasons it decided in 1954 to go ahead 
with a survey. The area is uninhabited and 
little changed since the end of the last 
glacial age. The Hamilton pours off the 
plateau and drops over 1,000 feet in 16 
miles. The logistics of moving a survey 
force of 200 into this area and maintaining 
it there were considerable. Planes and 
helicopters were used and in one year a 
reasonably reliable survey was _ ready, 
while in another season the two firms — 
the Shawinigan and the Montreal Engineer- 
ing companies—had completed all neces- 
sary field work to draw up a complete 
scheme to harness the falls. The cost was 
$214 million and the job was done in two 
years, instead of the five years and $5,- 
000,000 that had originally been expected. 


When the scheme is built—and complete 
—the falls as such will virtually disappear 
and the great torrent of water will be 
led through a series of lakes into a power 
house deep underground, 16 miles below 
the falls. Installed capacity will be not less 
than 4,000,000 h.p., and further down the 
river there is another 2,000,000 h.p. avail- 
able. At present rates for bulk horsepower 
this could produce a revenue one day of 
around $160,000,000 a year. 

The engineers have said of the scheme: 
“. . aS a result of the high head, the 
turbines and generators will be compara- 
tively modest in dimensions and cost, al- 
though larger in output than any now in 
existence . . the development will be 
one of the largest single hydro-electric 
projects in the world . . Once initial de- 
velopment has been completed, the cost of 
each additional stage will be exceedingly 
low.” 

There is no difficulty nowadays in lead- 
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ing this power off to where it may be 
needed, even across the St. Lawrence. So, 
one day it will surely be used. Brinco have 
surveyed the world for potential custom- 
ers. The 1,000,000 h.p. starter load they 
would like is a typical aluminum load. 
Aluminum is being over-produced right 
now, but it is nonetheless expected that 
a new round of expansion will be needed 
in the early 60s. Brinco can wait. Mean- 
while having spent $244 million on the 
survey, they have spent another $144 mil- 
lion on an access road so that when 
power is wanted work can start at once. 
At the moment, there is a possibility of a 
small development of 100,000 h.p. for iron 
ore mines in Labrador. 

Another power project has been sur- 
veyed at Baie d’Espoir, on the south coast 
of Newfoundland, which will provide up 
to 350,000 h.p. in a pleasant area with 
an ice-free port. An industrial customer 
for any part of this power would provide 
Brinco with its first revenue and also 
give a real push to the economy of New- 
foundland’s south coast. 

The spruce forest has been surveyed. It 
is particularly dense and should in time 
be valuable. The possibility of Crown Zel- 
lerbach opening ancther mill in New- 
foundand or Labrador has a bearing on 
marketing, for this company’s concessions 
on the southeast corner of Labrador, 
Brinco’s spruce, and the Newfoundland 
and Labrador Corporation’s concessions 
to the west together provide ample forest 
resources to support a very big mill. 

One thing should be clear by now: if 
Brinco is a get-rich scheme, it isn’t a get- 
rich-quick scheme. None of the founder 
shareholders expected it would be. They 
took just over 3,000,000 founders shares 
at $1 each and 1,500,000 common shares 
were sold at the same price in the early 
stages. An issue of 2,000,000 common 
shares was sold in February 1956 at $3 
each. They were not underwritten and 
were not offered to the public, yet were 
heavily oversubscribed. They went to a 
iew insiders. Brinco has thus raised about 
$104 million, and had spent about $7 
nillion up to last November. This left 
ibout $3% million working capital, so 
there is not likely to be another issue for 
some time. 

Meanwhile there has been some changes 
n the stockholding. After the 1956 issue 
here were only 150 shareholders, but now 
here are about 400. This suggests that 
iome holdings have been broken down. 
Jne or two stockbrokers are trying to 
nake a little market in the shares—Brinco 
ieclares there is no early intention of seek- 
ing to have them listed on any stock ex- 
change—and a recent quotation was $412- 
$5% offered. 

I don’t think the old guard at Brinco 
are too happy about this expansion in the 
shareholder list. At any rate, they hope no- 
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body is buying who is in a hurry for re- 
sults. Their eyes are set much more on the 
distant horizons. And there’s a certain feel- 
ing, too, of sharing in the making of his- 
tory. Which is not surprising when you 
consider some of the names in that found- 
er’s list—Rothschilds, for instance, who 
financed Disraeli’s purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares, and the British South Africa 
Company which actually governed the 
Rhodesias until after the First World War. 

With that background, the statement 
made in a corporation memorandum to 
the U.K. Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land doesn’t appear in the least sententi- 
ous. “It was felt,” the memorandum said, 
“that here was a challenge to British in- 
dustry and enterprise which, if accepted, 
might in the years to come prove of in- 
estimable benefit and advantage to the 
whole British Commonwealth.” 


Money or Brains? 
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act as if the schools were the experts’, and 
the fullness thereof, the buildings and they 
that dwell therein, and as if the business 
of the ordinary citizen were simply to 
listen, and pay, in respectful silence. But 
“democracy” means “the rule of the peo- 
ple”. So we, the people, have a perfect 
right to how we think our schools and 
universities should spend our money to 
teach our children and to shape the future 
of our country. 

The experts are, or ought to be, our 
servants, not our masters. We need them. 
We ought to listen to them most attentive- 
ly and respectfully; provided, of course, 
that they are talking about the things 
they really are experts in, and provided 
they are real experts, not fakes. An ex- 
pert in school administration, or on how 
to teach, is not necessarily an expert on 
what to teach. 

How can you tell a fake? There is one 
test that will show up most of them: the 
ability to speak and write plain English. 
Anyone in English-speaking Canada who 
cannot say what he has to say in clear, 
grammatical English almost certainly has 
nothing to say that is worth hearing. 

Another reason why we lack nerve and 
backbone is our uncritical worship, or lazy 
copying, of things American. The worst of 
it is that we so often seem to take over 
the silliest things in American education, 
and just when the Americans themselves 
have come to realize how silly they are. 

We copy their text-books. My children, 
in two Ottawa public schools, have been 
subjected to a series of spelling text-books 
known as “The Pupil’s Own Vocabulary 
Spellers”. What “pupil”? An American. 
These books are based on an actual count 
of words used by pupils in a school or 





schools in an American town. Part of the 
contents is a series of little stories about, 
among other subjects, history and govern- 
ment. Canadian history and government 
are essentially the diametric opposite of 
American. But no glimmering of this has 
ever touched the ingenuous Canadians 
who “revised” these spellers. It did occur, 
even to them, that they could hardly just 
put in the stories without changing 
anything. So, confronted by ‘“democ- 
racy” as illustrated by the powers of 
American state legislatures, they simply 
struck out “state” and put in “pro- 
vincial”. The only trouble is that all the 
things the original book says American 
state legislatures cannot do our provincial 
legislatures can do, and have done, re- 
peatedly! (Even when the “revisers” 
undertook something a little more original, 
on Durham’s Report, Confederation, and 
other high moments of Canadian history, 
they got practically all their facts wrong.) 
This, no doubt, is “educating for democ- 
racy”. 

Those spellers are Exhibit A. One of 
them contains, by actual count, more than 
60 words of three letters: “mop”, “hop”, 
“bug”, “jug”, and so forth. It also includes 
a list of “demon” words, supposed to be 
particularly hard to spell. Two of them are 
“I” and “am”. I simply refuse to believe 
that a normal, average, English-speaking 
child 10 years old really needs to be 
taught how to spell “hop” and “mop”, or 
really finds “I” and “am” tough words. 

One of the stories says the Speaker of 
the House of Commons is “a sort of 
manager” of that body. Another says the 
CNR has several “helpers”, one of them 
being “Trans-Canada Airways” (sic). The 
learned authors, and the Canadian revisers, 
of this tomfoolery, are always talking 
about “rich experiences”. Is “subsidiaries” 
too rich an experience for a 12-year-old? 
And what average child of 10 or 11 is go- 
ing to get any experience but a yawn out 
of being told to learn “hop” and “mop”? 

We are told that the children “lack mo- 
tivation”. Who wouldn't, fed on this gruel? 
The children need something they can get 
their teeth into, something solid, something 
to build mental bone and muscle. 

I know what the “experts” will say. 

First, that I haven’t given enough evi- 
dence. Who could, in 2.000 words? I have 
plenty. Besides. Dr. Neatby gave them a 
bookful, and the response was “a vast pile 
of angry nonsense”. 

Second, that rattling old bogey that de- 
structive criticism is wicked. It is not. It 
is not enough. But it is very necessary. 
The prophet Jeremiah knew that: “To 
pluck up, and to break down, and to throw 
down, and to destroy: . . . to build and to 
plant.” You cannot start building or plant- 
ing till you have cleared the ground. 

Third, that I am stirring up controversy. 
I hope so. For controversy is the method 
by which we are governed, and the life- 
blood of free institutions. 
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The Light Fantastic 


A 14-YEAR-OLD boy in Belleville, Ontario, 
was punished because he refused to 
take part in folk dancing at the pub- 
lic school he attended. Seventeen other 
Grade 8 students agreed with him, but 
he and the others had to take the lessons 
because they were part of the curriculum. 
His objection was that the children looked 
silly going through the dance routines. 

Our sympathies are entirely with the 
boy. 

Folk dancing is all very well in_ its 
place, but its place is not in the school 
curriculum. Children in their early teens 
will learn to dance in their own way. If 
the aim is to improve their muscular co- 
ordination, this is better done in the 
physical training periods. Otherwise, their 
time is better spent in learning to use 
their brains. 

Folk dancing is the delight of frustrated 
virgins of both sexes, who look just as 
silly as the teen-agers tripping and gal- 
lumphing through the routines. That it 
should be a compulsory subject in schools 
is a tribute to the influence that, such 
desiccated characters exert on our system 


of education. 


Let’s Stay Home 


CANADA has regained the world amateur 
hockey championship, and our national 
pride is safe for another year. The 
job was accomplished by the Whitby 
Dunlops, a good team driven to its goal 
by a furiously dedicated manager, Wren 
Blair. It was done convincingly, even 
though for half of the final and decisive 
game of the tournament the Dunnies 
played their worst hockey of the winter. 
The course of that game against the 
Russian team should give Canadians a 
lot to think about. The Dunlops were so 
tense that it took them more than a period 
of play to get rid of their jitters. And 
they were tense because they knew that 
they were engaged in far more than a 
game of hockey. They were symbols in 
a contest between ideologies, guardians 
of a sort of simple-minded national pride, 
even diplomats (according to many writers 
and commentators who should know bet- 
ter) expected to carry banners of interna- 
tional goodwill wherever they went. 
Playing under Canadian rules and con- 
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ditions in a tournament that was strictly 
a sports contest and nothing else, the Dun- 
lops would outclass the Russian team, or 
any other team outside North America. 
But the so-called world amateur tourna- 
ment is not properly a sports event. Apart 
from its political undertones, it is, for Ca- 
nadians, a contest played under alien con- 
ditions with strange rules applied by in- 
competent officials. Canada is better out 
of it, and the Dunlops should be the last 
entry from Canada. 


The Starving Tiger 
oO oO 


IN THE MIDDLE of the most severe slump 
suffered by the Canadian economy in 
nearly 20 years, living costs were at a 
peak. Goods were not in short supply, 
but rather there was over-production — a 
condition that in classic economic terms 
should result in falling prices. But prices 
generally have not fallen; in many in- 
stances, they have gone up. 

Why this seeming paradox? 

The answer lies in the fixed costs of 
production. If a manufacturer cannot 
lower his cost per unit, obviously he can- 
not lower his prices, without endangering 
the financial health of his business. He 
can improve his productive methods, but 
this generally means a greater investment 
in tools, machinery, buildings, research, 
and so on; he cannot undertake such im- 
provement if he cannot earn the necessary 
profit, and he cannot benefit from it and 
pass along the benefit to the consumer if 
his saving is absorbed by some other fac- 
tor in the cost formula. 

The single most important cost factor 
in the production of most manufactured 
goods is labor. As long as labor costs keep 
increasing faster than the worker’s pro- 
ductivity, prices must inevitably stay high 
or climb higher. 

But many powerful labor leaders would 
have us believe that the slump can be end- 
ed by “increasing purchasing power” — 
that is, by pushing labor costs still higher. 
This, of course, is a recipe for more unem- 
ployment. Push up wages and you push 
up prices and cut down sales. Fewer sales, 
fewer jobs—it’s as simple as that. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
Peg, 10; Pam, 12; Pete, 28. 





The labor leaders are intelligent men. 
They understand these simple facts of 
economic life. But they owe their power 
to their ability to get something more for 
their members each year; they have lacked 
the courage to tell their followers what 
that something more means in terms of 
costs, prices and jobs. They are riding a 
tiger, and seem determined to stay on its 
back even though it starves to death. 


Danger Above 


THERE HAVE been instances recently of 
nuclear bombs dropping accidentally from 
the aircraft carrying them. The bombs 
have not exploded, and there have been 
assurances that no explosions will occur 
because the bombs are not armed. 

The assurances are not enough. While 
it is true that the large bombs carried by 
big aircraft are not cocked during practice 
flights (and some of these flights take 
place over Canada), there is reason to be- 
lieve that smaller bombs carried by air- 
craft of fighter or fighter-bomber types 
cannot be made “safe” because they must 
be armed on the ground before take-off. 

Canada’s Defence Minister must assure 
Canadians that aircraft carrying these wea- 
pons are confined to air space away from 
built-up areas. Otherwise, inevitably, there 
is going to be a disaster. 


Forgotten History 


WHEN CANADIANS talk about culture, they 
seem to be thinking generally about such 
activities as ballet, opera, obscure writing 
and even more obscure painting — im- 
ported art forms, exotic growths induced 
to flourish in our harsher cultural climate 
only by the application of frequent mul- 
ches of dollars. 

Now this is not in itself a bad thing. 
We must import ideas as well as ma- 
chinery if we are not to lead sterile, un- 
productive lives. But it is bad if at the 
same time we neglect our native cultural 
growths, in particular our history. Can- 
ada’s past may be brief, but it is rich. 
When we forget it, we become nobodies, 
shabbily dressed in bits of borrowed ma- 
terial. 

All too often, we forget. From coast to 
coast, the precious relics of this nation’s 
past are being destroyed or permitted to 
decay. It is a national shame. 
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Glamour job? Baloney! 


“Your big break, they said. New smail outfit, going places. 
Yow ll work with Mr. Big himself. Stimulating! Meet interesting 
people... But nobody told me I'd get stuck with the mail every night 
... Licking and sticking itsy bitsy stamps and envelope flaps. Utterly 


medieval! Tomorrow Mr. B gets a postage meter—or a new girl”... 


Get a postage meter—and you get rid of stamps and lick-and-stick 
mailing. Print postage as you need it, for any kind or class of mail. 
You always have the right stamp on hand. Mail fast and easy, save 
time and postage. And your mefered mail needs less handling in the 
postoflice, often catches earlier trains and planes! 

Today, any office can have a postage meter and the prestige of 
metered mail—with the little DM, desk model. One 
user in three spends less than $1 a day for postage! 

Electric models for larger mailers. Call the nearest 


PB office. Or write for free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


“ Postage Meter 


Offices in all principal cities coast-to-coast. 
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A postage meter... 

seals as well as stamps envelopes; most 
models stamp and seal simultaneously. 
» Protects postage from loss, damage, 
misuse. Does its own accounting. And 
saves trips to the postoftice. 

¢ Provides parcel postage on special 
gummed tape, with a dated postmark. 
e Prints your own postmark ad with 
the meter stamp, if you like. 

e Requires no minimum mail volume; 
anyone can easily use a postage meter! 


FREE: Handy Postal Slide Guide 
with rates for all classes of mail. 
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Pitney-Bowes 

of Canada, Ltd. 

Dept. 1255, 1156 Bay St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


' © Send free postal Guide 1 Send booklet 


Name __ 


<A Address 








